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TABLE ETIQUETTE. 
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Il. 


LTHOUGH it is to be hoped that no 
reader of Goop HousEKEEPING will 
ever have to substitute a story fora 
roast, still she, who, like the widow 
of Iccorn, can do so (should cir- 
cumstances require it, or what is 
much more difficult, keep a smiling 
face and dignified composure 
through some unaccountable and 
unexpected mistake of the cooks or 
waiters) has proved herself pos- 
sessed of one, at least, of the many 
attractions that make a_ perfect 
hostess. The position of hostess is 
one of the most responsible in society. She it is who can 
make or mar any entertainment by the management or mis- 
management of her guests and household, and the woman 
who accepts the position should study carefully not only her- 
self but her surroundings before undertaking it. Let mothers 
stop and consider how very few young girls are capable of 
filling this position when married, and give their daughters 
an opportunity of learning the most important duty of a wife, 
by frequently relieving her mother of this duty. I remember 
(and so will many of my readers know of similar cases) hearing 
a young married woman say during her first week’s experience 
at housekeeping, “ Why, I thought I knew how to set a table, 
and pour out the coffee, for I have seen my mother do it all 
my life, but positively I found I did not know the first thing 
about it.” There was the fault, or mistake, of her mother. 
She had not taught her daughter the very things she herself 
was compelled to do as mistress of ahome. In the first place 
small dinners are always the pleasantest,—say not less than 
six nor more than ten. It is better to give two or three such 
dinners than one great one unless, indeed, you have confi- 
dence in your ability to manage such, and the appointments 
of your house warrant it, for, besides the difficulty of manag- 
ing a large entertainment, there is the impossibility to attend 
to every one, and some friend is sure to be neglected. Of 
course we are referring to large dinners, luncheons, suppers, 
and high teas, for at afternoon teas, evening receptions, and 
lawn parties, this difficulty is avoided by the guests them- 
selves, whose duty it is to seek the hostess, on arriving, and 
then entertain themselves to a certain extent, as the hostess 
must remain at her post of duty, receiving. First, consider 
your guests, try to invite people who wish to meet each other. 

If your dinner is given in honor of some preacher, author, 
traveler, or person of distinction, provide company that will 
please him (or her), at the same time remembering those 
among your friends who would wish to meet your guest. And 


avoid, if possible, the bringing together of two noted people 
of the same profession or talents—leave that for clubs to do 
—for one is almost sure to outshine the other, or else they 
will, or are apt to, monopolize the conversation while the rest of 
your company, not daring to interrupt, wanting to hear, and 
at the same time out of courtesy to you, keeping up a running 
conversation that is very apt to be a destroyer to social happi- 
ness. Next consider the age and social standing of people; 
do not, for instance, invite a lot of young girls to meet a lady 
of fashion. They will bore her. To introduce these same 
girls to her at a tea, lawn party, or any informal gathering, is 
altogether different and a kindness to the girls who may make 
a valuable friend through your thoughtfulness. 

After having made a list of the people whom you wish to 
honor, make a second one for your own convenience, to use as 
a substitute in case some of the former disappoint you. For 
a guest may have to send an apology at the last hour, and then 
in the hurry and disappointment you may not choose wisely, 
so it is well to be provided with a second list. The person 
in this case should be informed of whose place he is asked to 
fill, for he is sure to discover that he was not your first thought, 
and he will, if you explain, feel it a compliment. One of the 
best things a versatile writer ever said is most appropriate to 
this subject. She says: “It ought not to mortify our vanity 
to be made a convenience of. There are so many people who 
are never convenient to others in any circumstances.” 

Invitations for an informal dinner are usually written by 
the lady herself on plain white paper and sent by mail at 
least five days in advance. If cars must be taken, remember 
to mention the time of departure and from where. If your 
friend is especially invited to meet a stranger, mention that 
person’s name in the invitation in some such form as this: 


Mr. and Mrs. John Black 
request the pleasure of 
Mr. and Mrs. George White's company 
at dinner, 
December eleventh, at seven o'clock, 
301 Buff avenue, + 


To meet 
Mrs. James S. Brooks of New York 


This gives the keynote to your friends for the dinner. 

For a very formal affair, the stationer will give you the 
proper—or latest—form of invitation and advise you as to 
style of engraving. It is always best if you wish to be very 
correct, or exact, to trust the getting up and sending out of 
the cards to some reliable, well-known stationer, only have 
a thorough understanding with him about everything before- 
hand. It will cost a little more, but it will save considerable 
work at home. They are sent out ten days in advance and 
answers should be received, certainly, within five days. 

If you have invited a stranger it is customary to make a 
formal call upon her just before your invitation is sent, and if 
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for any reason this is impossible, then enclose your card 
with the invitation. 

Dinner invitations are always sent in the name of both the 
host and hostess; those for a ball, tea, luncheon, garden 
party or supper go in the lady’s name only. 

A wife is never invited without her husband, or a husband 
without his wife to a dinner, even should it be known that the 
husband or wife is absent. 

Now that your invitations are out and accepted, set to work 
on your bill of fare, and arranging the entertainment. If the 
dinner is to be prepared at home, take your cook into your 
confidence, get her interested as much as possible and then 
she will do her best. 

Never try to have things out of season, and it is wise not to 
attempt too many dishes, or perfectly new ones, or very diffi- 
cult ones, unless there is plenty of help and experienced help, 
and it is also well in some households to give the dinner on 
some day of the week that will least interfere with the house- 
work, The setting of the table has been fully described in 
the first of these papers (November 1o), therefore it is not 
necessary to say more. After the mistress has seen to every- 
thing she must now devote some time to herself, for, even 
should she enjoy it, she has a difficult part to take and half 
an hour’s rest before dressing will help her greatly. 

I knew a little lady who keeps a private company book in 
which she records all her friends’ likes and dislikes. It is not 
an ill-natured book at all, and none of her friends could take 
offence at the little reminders of their peculiarities there re- 
corded. For instance, her husband is in the habit of bring- 
ing home some of his out-of-town customers, and of one she 
recorded, “ Mr. B. does not take sugar in his coffee and says 
he cannot eat hot bread.” The next time Mr. B. came to 
dinner he was delighted at the hostess’s remembrance of his 
likes. The fact was, when my lady knew that he was again 
her guest, she consulted her book for instructions. It was a 
little thing, but often great things on little things depend. 

The hostess should be very careful about her dress. She 
must not outdress her guests, neither must she dress too 
plainly. 

A lady and gentleman were invited recently to an in- 
formal home dinner, and accordingly the lady went in a 
light street dress and her escort ina plain suit. What was 
their dismay on arriving to be received by the hostess in a 
Worth costume of pale blue satin, the host soon appearing in 
full dress. Of course they intended a compliment to their 
guests, but it was a mistake and showed lack of knowledge on 
such matters. It was a mistake that is often met with even in 
good society. A hostess can never be too careful on this 
point and if she says informal she should carry it out in 
every particular, especially concerning dress. She should be 
dressed and down stairs, or in the drawing-room, at least five 
minutes before her guests can possibly be expected. 

If itis a dinner party or dress dinner, the guests will, of 
course, be shown to the dressing-room to remove wraps, by the 
man, or maid, who opens the door and who simply mentions 
where it is. In this room there should be plenty of water, 
towels, pins, hairpins, powder, comb and brush, hand-glass, 
and a basket with thread, needles, scissors, thimbles and a 
roll of tape; there must also be a maid to assist in arranging 
the ladies’ dresses and to take care of their wraps, and many 
ladies supply their guests with flowers. These are arranged 
on a table in the dressing-room, where each one can choose 
the flowers most suitable to her costume, and on the bureau 
will be found large pins with which to fasten them. A New 
York belle has introduced, this fall, the custom of each lady, 
after having chosen her flowers, selecting a Aoutonniére to pre- 
sent to her escort, naturally of the same variety. 

If it is an informal home dinner then the hostess herself, or 


perhaps a daughter, sister, or friend will meet the guests as 
they enter and conduct them to where they can remove their 
wraps. Gentlemen are directed by the door-opener to their 
dressing-room, and after arranging their toilet they wait near 
the ladies’ room for their companion, if they acted as escorts; 
if not, as soon as possible, the gentleman must pay his re- 
spects to the hostess, and she will introduce him to his dinner 
companion. 

Always remember to introduce the gentleman to the lady, 
and in the very simplest form, being careful to pronounce 
names audibly, and if the person has a title give it in full, and 
the young to the old, even should the younger person be of 
higher standing. It is customary to only bow when intro- 
duced, but should a hand be extended, take it. A hostess al- 
ways shakes hands with her guests. 

When introducing strangers say something that will lead to 
a pleasant knowledge of each other. Supposing, for instance, 
one of the two has just returned from a trip, or is going on 
one, or he may be the author of some popular book, or the 
resident of some distant city, in which case say so on present- 
ing him, or her, it will greatly assist in making them friends. 
But remember that familiarity is vulgar and that all jokes or 
puns must be very cleverly managed and never introduced 
into conversation if there is the slightest slur on any one. 
Be careful not to “outshine” your guest; you must try and 
make it his evening and contrive in some way to let each one 
have an opportunity of displaying his or hertalents. At large 
dinner parties the gentlemen will find cards in the hall, before 
entering the drawing-room, on which has been plainly written 
the name of the lady he is to take into dinner. The hostess 
will see that he is taken to the lady at once, and even if she 
is not to his choice he must be as attentive as possible, and 
she is more or less under his care for the rest of the evening. 

When dinner is announced, the host leads the way with the 
lady to whom the dinner is given. A husband never takes in 
his wife. The hostess follows last with the gentleman she 
wishes to honor. As they enter the dining-room they are 
shown their seats by the attendants, although no one takes 
his seat until the hostess is seated. The lady brought in by 
the host is placed on his right and the gentleman honored by 
the hostess is seated on her right. ; 

At home dinners the hostess helps to the soup—one ladleful 
is sufficient. She also assists to the entrées, salads, desserts 
and coffee, the host doing the carving. The hostess makes 
the sign for retiring, and, of course, if the gentlemen remain 
for a smoke, they rise and stand while the ladies leave the 
room, the hostess leading the way with the lady to whom the 
dinner was given, or the oldest lady present. Be careful not 
to give orders to the servants during the meal; everything 
must be arranged beforehand with them. Do not insist upon 
a guest being helped twice to a dish, if he positively refuses 
once. Never apologize for the food and never recommend it 
as something very extra or speak of it'in any way. And it is 
bad taste to urge a guest to stay after he has once said he must 
go; it is by far the kinder way to follow the old Scotch pro- 
verb on this point by “ Fostering the guest that comes and 
furthering him that maun gang awa.” 

GUESTS. 

Always answer a dinner invitation a¢ once, and be decided 
in your answer. Never say, “If I can I will come,” for your 
friend wants to know just who will be her guests. 

Observe the form of an invitation and answer it in the same 
way, and if it has been sent by mail, answer it by mail; if by 
messenger, then return your answer by messenger, and if 
anything should happen after having accepted an invitation 
which will interfere with your keeping the engagement, then 
send word at once to the hostess, that she may make different 
arrangements. 
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Be punctual, it is rude to keep a dinner waiting. If the in- 
vitation is for seven, then arrive at a quarter to seven; that 
will give you time enough to remove wraps and speak to the 
company. 

Always do your friend the honor of dressing appropriately. 

On entering, speak first to the hostess. Of course you must 
wait for the hostess to begin dinner, as you wait for her to 
take her seat before sitting down yourself. 

Be careful not to make comparisons about the meal, or 
manner of serving it. 

Do not speak of unhappy or disagreeable things, and a wise 
guest will avoid politics and religion; few women are well 
enough informed on the former to discuss them, and the latter 
is too sacred a theme to be reasoned about, over roast beef 
and ice cream. 

If the hostess assures you that the dish she is serving is of 
her own making, it is a delicate way of complimenting her by 
asking for a second helping. 

Try to remember what your companion is especially inter- 
ested in, and bring the conversation to that point, no matter 
if you are not interested yourself, you will learn something by 
hearing an expert, and you will certainly please the person by 
listening to him. 

Do not converse about domestics when the servants are 
present; they are sure to listen, and in doing so may cause 
some mishap. Never apologize for an accident, such as up- 
setting your wine, or water, or dropping your bread, or knife. 
If the servants are well trained they will cover up your mis- 
hap, and if you keep calm your hostess will go right on as if 
nothing annoying had happened. You may apologize after- 
wards to your hostess if you think necessary, and in many 
cases it would be kindly to do so. 

Never whisper or use German or French phrases, if there 
is any need that you will have to explain them. 

Lay your napkin across your lap, and if it is a formal dinner 
do not fold it on leaving the table, but place it beside your 
plate, but at a social tea or luncheon, watch your hostess, if 
she folds her napkins, then you do also. 

On taking leave, be sure to bid your hostess good evening, 
saying something that will let her know that you have enjoyed 
yourself. This rule holds good at all entertainments. 

After attending a dinner, it is strict etiquette to call within 
two days. If it is impossible to do so, then write a little note 
thanking your hostess for a pleasant evening and enclose your 
card and that of your husband’s, but call if possible. 

After balls, parties, receptions and luncheons it is only nec- 
essary to leave a card within a week, especially if the invita- 
tion has been declined, but after a dinner a call is imperative 
and should not be neglected, an afternoon tea being the only 
entertainment not requiring either a call or card afterward, 
for a guest leaves his or her card on entering the house. 
There is sure to be a basket provided for cards in some con- 
venient place, and if other members of the family have been 
invited and were unable to attend, then their cards must be 
left also, and if the invitation is declined altogether, then 
cards are sent by mail or messenger.on the day of enter- 
tainment. 

The etiquette of cards is a very necessary one to society, 
and the courtesy of sending or leaving them should never be 
neglected. A good rule to follow is, do as you would have 
others do to you, and you cannot go far out of the way. 

SERVANTS. 

Respect, obedience and neatness are the three great “good 
points” in help of any kind. Servants often sin from ignor- 
ance, and a few days spent in teaching a girl how to do her 
work and bear herself will thoroughly repay you. 

Familiarity will spoil the best of servants; insist on being 
treated respectfully. 


No matter what happens, keep calm; do not scold before 
company, for the waitress will either become frightened and 
not know what to do, or else she will be careless and perhaps 
rude. When you give an order, see that it is obeyed, even if 
you discover after giving it that you have made a mistake, for 
in the eyes of a servant a mistress should never make mis- 
takes, and a servant must never be allowed to question an 
order, or to suggest something different unless asked to 
do so by her mistress. It is only natural that they should 
have to be shown how to do your work, and often it will 
be found that a poor waitress is better as a nurse-maid and 
vice versa. 

It is an excellent plan to insist on every meal being thor- 
oughly and properly served, then when company comes the 
waitress will be equal to the occasion, for a servant can never 
be too carefully trained in her duty in the dining-room. 

Instruct the waitress beforehand whom she is to serve first, 
what sauces and jellies to hand with the fish and meat, when 
to pass the wine, and bread and butter, and soon. If she is 
made to understand thoroughly beforehand just what she is 
to do, there is little doubt but that her share in the entertain- 
ment will be successful. She must be taught to keep the 
glasses filled, to clear the table before dessert is served, and 
to wait upon you without touching or reaching across you. 
Ladies are, of course, served first upon all occasions, and 
everything but wine is served on the left. The waitress 
should have a thumb napkin with which to hold the dish and 
she should hold the dish low, so as to make it convenient for 
the person to take from. She must not hurry, and at the 
same time she must be quick and quiet. She must not slam 
doors, or carry on a conversation with the cook through the 
dumb-waiter or hall. If it is necessary that she should speak 
to that person, then let her go to the kitchen to doso. Never 
shall I forget the expression on a lady’s face who was asked 
by her waitress (just engaged) from the pantry door during a 
luncheon party, “ Missis, I’ve used all the green plates, shall 
I begin on the brown?” Fortunately her mistress kept her 
composure and answered quietly, “ Yes, begin on the brown.” 
Luckily there were no gentlemen present, and after the girl 
had left the room the conversation turned upon green and 
brown plates, and proved by the hostess’ clever management 
a very merry and a very instructive one. 

A waitress’s dress should always be of wash material and few 
girls will object toa cap if it is handsome, and her apron 
plain and spotless. In New York the mistress furnishes all 
the caps and aprons which her maids wear and they belong 
to the household linen as much as the towels or napkins. Of 
course one has no right to direct a girl’s street dressing, but 
a cheap imitation of her mistress’ finery while she is at work 
is disgusting and should never be allowed. 

Dinner is announced by the waitress or butler throwing 
open the dining-room doors and bowing to the hostess. 

I have only attempted hints upon home service or small 
entertainments in these papers, believing that the small af- 
fairs of a household are of much importance, for if they are 
attended to properly, the great ones are sure to be. 

—Mary Barr Munroe. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
A TRIOLET. 


A little half-worn baby shoe, 
Laid by with tenderest care, 
And with wet eyes I fondly view 
That little half-worn baby shoe. 
If all the pride and hope you knew, 
That, since they fled, make treasure rare, 
The little half-worn baby shoe 
Laid by with tenderest care. 
—M. L. N. 
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Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
MANUAL TRAINING IN THE HOUSEHOLD. 
For AMUSEMENT AND INSTRUCTION. 
I. 


ANUAL training may be said to 
belong to the vocabulary of 
household words in these latter 
days, so much is it discussed in 
public and private, from the 
platform and in the newspapers. 
The kindergarten is also on 
every tongue, whenever the 
methods of primary education 
are being considered. Under 
these circumstances the ques- 
tion is a fair one, What do these 
phrases mean, and how are they 
related? For it often happens 
that the very words which are 
most frequently in  people’s 
mouths are least understood by 

that long-suffering person known as “ the general reader.” 

The fundamental idea of manual training for the child is a 
very old one and is readily explained. It found sanction in the 
scriptural passage, “Train up a child in the way he should 
go, and when he is old he will not depart from it.” That is, 
not only teach him how to study and think, but also to work 
with his fingers and thereby “ make himself generally useful.” 
Led by such reasoning as this many generations have re- 
quired that every boy should learn a trade. Why did the 
parents of Saul of Tarsus put him through a course of tent- 
making during his tender years so long as they had the means 
to give him a “finished ” education in Jerusalem, at the feet 
of the most distinguished Hebrew teacher of his day? Doubt- 
less that he might have “something to fall back on.” From 
his birth on there was always the chance that the gifted 
preacher would find it either necessary or desirable to labor 
with his “own hands” that he might “ be chargeable to no 
man,” precisely as he did at Corinth, the same liability that 
attaches itself to any man, be he ever so rich or learned. 

This utilitarian notion of manual training for childhood and 
youth has a multitude of modern apostles. Some years ago 
Edward Everett Hale made a stirring speech to General 
Armstrong’s colored boys at Hampton, urging the advantages 
- of learning the printer’s trade, because he who has once 
mastered it can “set to” and earn a living in any clime, 
mending reverses which may have befallen him in other call- 
ings and traveling from country to country for instruction 
and amusement. 

If manual training is so beneficial and really a necessary 
part of an education, from a utilitarian standpoint, why not 
introduce it in the public schools? “Teach the pupils to 
make things themselves; things which will be useful and 
which they can sell to admiring friends,” say the ardent 
advocates of this new application of an old idea. 

These people, however, although they include a good many 
educators of note, labor under a serious misapprehension 
regarding the end of manual training as it is understood by 
the thoughtful promoters of the so-called New education. 
The latter do not press the immediate adoption of manual 
training as a part of the public school curriculum in order 
that the pupils can “make things” and sell them, but as a 
very necessary means of mental discipline, or rather for the 
systematic development of all the faculties which are be- 
stowed on the average child. 

Whenever we attempt anything educationally we should be 
anxious to “send the whole boy to school.” In these words 
we find the pith of the matter, so far as manual training in 


connection with education at the public expense is concerned. 
Of course the public schools are not to be used for making 
carpenters, machinists, cooks and seamstresses, any more 
than to make accountants, lawyers, doctors and authors. But 
they can be used to teach the control of the fingers as well as 
the most approved methods of cultivating the brain, the 
facility of touch as well as the discipline of careful thinking. 

Fifty years ago only one manual occupation—writing—was 
taught. Twenty-five years later some professional “ cranks ” 
began to agitate the teaching of drawing—the only universal 
language—in the schools. After a time a little of it, in its least 
practical forms, was introduced, with great fear and trembling. 
At first it was supposed that only the ornamental and decora- 
tive could be allowed, although mechanical and constructive 
drawing were admitted to be the more important; but in this 
matter we have become enlightened, and the world “do move.” 

So intimate is the relation between the home and school 
that we have ventured on this cosideration of the claims 
which are made in behalf of manual training for school chil- 
dren as a natural prelude to whatever may be said concerning 
its place in the household. Inasmuch as these words, manual 
training, do not mean the making of chairs, desks, bookcases, 
plowshares, tin-pans or anything of the sort, they can be ap- 
plied to small children as well as to those of a larger growth. 
Indeed there are enthusiastic kindergarteners who stoutly 
maintain that their tots of four or five years old show better 
results in what can be legitimately called manual training 
than do those pupils who have seen a dozen years, and that it 
is a great waste of time and money to wait till the plastic 
period of childhood is so far advanced before beginning the 
processes of hand culture. 

The kindergarten is designed to be the “ first degree” of 
those manual training processes, just as it is supposed to be, 
to a large extent, the root of the child’s mental growth. And 
the eager, ardent kindergarten teacher who is devoted to her 
work welcomes pupils in their third year if she can get them, 
and after a little experimental season they are glad to begin 
with her the system of “ organized play,” which is so rapidly 
winning general favor all over the land. 

Any system which is adapted to the wants of such little chil- 
dren must, of course, assert for itself a place in a multitude of 
homes, and become indispensable to those parents who seek 
most wisely to circumvent that ancient individual of unsavory 
credentials who constantly “ finds some mischief still for idle 
hands to do,” and very small hands some of them are. 

The fact that an accomplished and successful kindergar- 
tener began her work in a New England city a few years ago, 
with her little grand-daughter as chief pupil and six dolls for 
assistants, helps prove that the system can readily be made a 
home institution. The honest and earnest followers of Pes- 
talozji and Froebel, among whom the chief in this country for 
many years has been Miss E. A. Peabody, always insist that 
they represent a principle and not merely a set of methods. 
As in the kindergarten the laying of the blocks and tablets in 
symmetrical forms is not for the making of miniature de- 
signs, neither is the- selection of harmonious colors in the 
papers intended to produce ready-made artists in the bloom 
of their youth, so the introduction of simple manual work in 
the home or school is not for the purpose of turning out 
finished workmen in any of the arts or trades. The study of 
arithmetic does not presuppose that every pupil will become 
an astronomer, a professor of mathematics or even an ac- 
countant. Neither is it necessary to decide in advance 
whether the grappling with manual problems shall develop a 
machinist, a carpenter or a blacksmith, or merely a more 
complete man or woman. 

The kindergarten furnishes the beginning of the solution 
of this great problem. The study of color and form and the 
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skillful combining of colors and forms which make up the 
occupations of the kindergarten open a wide door to mannal 
training for the infantile student, through which he passes 
with delight. To prove the existence of this door has been 
the task attempted in the present paper. To describe in 
some measure the paths which lead up to it and beyond it 
will be the pleasant undertaking of future articles. 

—Farquetry. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


A SILENCE PARTY. 
There was silence deep as death; 
And the boldest held his breath, 
For a time.—Campéell. 
We were invited to a Silence Party simply to spend the 
evening by an informal note as follows: 


My Dear Miss Rocers.—I intend having a few friends to 
pass the evening on Tuesday next to meet my sister, Miss 
Aldrich, and hope you will be able to be one of the number. 
I am yours sincerely, Assy E. WHITE. 

You will notice in the invitation nothing was said about 
what we were to do; we were simply invited for the evening. 
One of the elements of success of such a party is to have it a 
surprise. 

As the entertainment was given in the country, we had all 
assembled by eight o’clock. 

When we arrived our host opened the door, and instead of 
the merry good evening we had expected to hear, all he did 
was to put his finger on his lips and say “hush” and then 
pointed to a sign on the wall, which said in large letters, 
printed on a piece of cardboard, “ Be quiet, don’t wake the 
babies.” As there were quite a number of children in the 
family, I thought at first it literally meant what it said. So 
we were very quiet while removing our wraps. After this we 
were all presented with a card prettily painted with a flower, 
and having a motto on it that had something to do with 
silence. Mine said, “ Put a seal upon thy lips,” and another, 
“ Speech is silver, silence golden.” We each, also, had a pad 
of paper, anda nicely-sharpened pencil. The host intro- 
duced those who were not acquainted, by writing on his 
pad the usual form of introduction, and then would begin a 
written conversation. Of course, anyone could write to any 
one else in the room, simply passing the pad to the one they 
wished to converse with. 

On the sides of the room were signs in large letters such 
as: “ Be Quiet.” “Don’t Talk.” “Keep Still.” 

At the end of the hour the host said, ‘“‘ Now you have all 
been so talkative that by this time you must be well ac- 
quainted, so we will end the Silence Party with some games.” 

You might think this form of entertainment would be op- 
pressive. Farfromit. Try it and see if your guests don’t 
talk more and laugh more after an hour or an hour and a half 
of this amusement than they ever did before. 

—A, 


Original in Goop HovusEKEEPING. 


NATURAL SOAP. 

There are in Nevada several deposits of mineral soap, one 
of which has been worked for some years. Similar deposits 
occur in Wyoming and Dakota. The soap is formed by natural 
combinations of soda, borax and mineral oils, and in some 
localities hot springs assist the process. In Owens and 
Mono lakes, the waters of which are full of borax and soda, 
there are numerous oily grubs which die and are washed 
ashore, and the oil in them becomes combined with the 
minerals in the water and forms deposits of soap on the shore, 
an inch or two thick in a year. Some of these natural soaps 
are cut up and sold as found, but they are oftener used in 
combination with other soap. 


| Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


AN IDYL OF RED OAK HILL. 


Savinc “ PorK RINES”’ AND LosING a “*Cow PASTER.” 


H, for a thousand tongues to sing my 
great Redeemer’s praise!” sang a 
clear voice from behind the creep- 
ers and a white, firm-looking hand 
reached through to tie up a refrac- 
tory vine. “The glories of—” - 

i \ “The glories of my God and 
¥ King,” struck in a rather wheezy 
bass and Squire Richard’s round, 
red face appeared at the end of the 
piazza. 

|) “Sakes alive! Siah Richards, 
how you do make one jump, coming 
in at such unheard of times,” and 
Miss Adelia Longley suddenly 
tipped back the “ log cabin ” sun-bonnet that covered her face 
and looked a little nervously at her unexpected visitor. 

“Sorry I put you out, Miss Delia. They always said I kept 
good time, only too much of it—he! he! he!” and his laugh 
sounded somewhat like molasses passing reluctantly through 
the bung of a hogshead. “But jokin’ aside, time never did 
hang so heavy on my hands as it dooes now.” 

“Yes, there is always a time just after haying a man never 
seems to have much to do,” and Miss Adelia dodged back to 
doctoring her creepers. 

“Wall, I dunno as I meant just that,” following along on 
the piazza. “I should feel all fired mean if I didn’t find work 
enough; men at my age are right in their prime you know,” 
bracing up a little, ‘‘an’ work is nothin’ to’um. But it’s lone- 
some like without no wimmin folks round.” 

“Why! I thought Mahala was still at home.” 

“So she is, so she is. Mahala does putty well, but she ain’t 
like a companion. Now she never will learn ter save like her 
mother use’ter,” and Squire Richards spit reflectively through 
the vines into the middle of the pansy bed. 

Miss Adelia ran down the steps and tiptoed her way to the 
bunch of lilac bushes, where a tendril of the vine had at- 
tached itself, and there was a pause. 

Finally ’Siah peeped through an opening in the vines 
and said: “You know, yourself, Mahala is consarned 
wasteful !” 

“Mahala wasteful! Good land! I thought everything she 
got hold of had to pay toll.” 

“No, indeed. I don’t like ter talk agin my childrun, but I 
don’t mind tellin’ you that she is scatterin’ my propperty tre- 
menjuous !” 

“You surprise me, Squire Richards.” 

“Wall, it’s jes’so. Only the other day, after hog killin’, I 
found some pork rin’ on the shelf an’ told her ter make a stew 
and put it in as Christa use’ter, and don’t you think she threw 
it in the soap grease before my very eyes!” and the look of 


| virtuous indignation upon his face as he spoke nearly upset 


Miss Adelia’s sympathetic gravity as she replied : 

“You don’t say so!” Well, if Mahala don’t come up to 
your standard, you won’t be likely to find any one who will, 
unless you could get Dovinda Norris. She might.do.” 

I don’t want Dovinda, she is wrinkled up like a cranberry in 
November, an’ is as sour, too. No, I’ve got a good set of 
buildin’s, house all finished off, wood an’ water under kiver, 
an’ I want some good, smart, savin’ critter to come and help 
me take care on’t.” 

“You don’t need one as long as Mahala is home, she’d 
make it lively for anybody who attempted to ‘take care’ of 
what she has already looked after so long.” 

“T don’t mind tellin’ you, tho’ ’taint usual to speak of sich 
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things, but John Temple is comin’ home this month and Ma- 
hala don’t expect to stop round long, you understand.” 

Miss Adelia was now bending over the sage bed picking 
the dead leaves and seed pods, and as her back was toward 
Squire Richards, he didn’t see her change color, and she was 
so busy she didn’t think to answer, but started for the fence 
with her hands full of dead leaves. 

“ Here, here! what are you doin’? Don’t you know you 
can pound that and sell it for Double Refined Home-made 
Flavorin’ down ter the village. It is all the go now, is the 
home-made sage an’ summer savory.” 

She threw the leaves over the fence and said, as she turned 
round, “I know, but I don’t put the dead leaves into mine.” 

“You might jes’ as well, they’d never know the difference. 
But as I was sayin’, Mahala is a talkin’ of leavin’ and I want’er 
git a good, smart woman ter come an’ sort’er take her place, 
so ter speak.” 

“T should think you might get Hannah Cookson, she is 
looking for a chance.” 

“Shaw! How hard ’tis fer you ter see luck! I came over 
a purpus ter tell you I wanted you. It is so much cheaper ter 
keep a wife than ter pay hired help, then your south field jines 
my north paster an’ the two togather would be rantankerous 
fer any critters; but then, we’ll take a week ter think on’t an’ 
we’ll both ’sider oursel’s free ’till arter that.” 

“T don’t need—” began Miss Adelia. 

“Never mind! I’ll be goin’,” and this novel suitor took his 
departure, saying to himself as he shambled off down the 
road, “Condesands! I was afeard she’d snap me up afore I 
could get out er the dooryard! She’s a mighty peart woman 
an’ I dunno but it’ll be all right, but it went agin the grain ter 
see her throw away that sage. Glad I spoke about Temple, 
I hearn say he use’ter court her afore the old man died, an’ 
then if she thought Mahala didn’t mean ter leave, dinged if I 
don’t believe she’d be shy any way!” 

Miss Adelia stood staring after the Squire for more than a 
minute in blank amazement and at last leaned against the 
garden fence and laughed heartily, for it was not often she had 
a caller of this description, and seldom that any woman feels 
that a man has “ taken the refusal” of her without her consent. 

Miss Adelia Longley had long since given up all idea of a 
future in which matrimony or a husband took any part. Not 
that she had thought much about it previous to the time of 
our story, but she vigorously made preparations to furnish her 
own bread and butter and never thought her lot a hard one. 
She had had beaux in plenty before her father died; after 
that she decided it was her duty to make a home for the “boys” 
and she gave little heed to sly hints from the boldest of her 
admirers, but kept on the even tenor of her way. The “boys,” 
great thoughtless fellows, all of them her seniors, accepted 
her sacrifice in the spirit in which it was given, ¢. ¢., ignor- 
antly, and neither she nor they ever found out it was not all 
right. Natural causes shaped eventg in such a manner, how- 
ever, that at the end of ten years seliiaad herself mistress of 
Red Oak Hill, the little farm her father had left, and a thou- 
sand dollars at interest. ‘This was the way of it: Her oldest 
brother died, the second had felt a call to the missionary field 
and had departed the second year after his brother’s death for 
the South Sea Islands, while the third, Elisha, had stopped at 
home and they had carried on the little farm and divided the 
income for six years, then he had married a well-to-do widow 
who had told him to come along and leave Adelia the farm. 

Elisha, good soul, felt a little anxious about her after he had 
established himself and, under the supervision of his wife, 
used to offer her much good advice about the disposal! of her 
funds, the planting of her crops and, in fact, everything else. 
Miss Adelia would listen, ask questions and defer to their 
opinion in a most sensible manner while they were present, 


when they were gone she would smile placidly and do just as 
she pleased. 

One day Elisha was in consultation with her about breaking 
the roan colt, but she noticed he seemed preoccupied and as 
he climbed up into the cart preparatory to moving along home 
he said: ‘I shouldn’t be a bit surprised to see Josiah Rich- 
ards hitchin’ his horse to your gate any day.” 

“ Anything the matter with his own hitching post?” said 
Adelia sharply. 

“Not as I know of,” said he, laughing (everybody did 
laugh at her sharp sayings and had for thirty-five years), 
“only he has been asking after you lately, and I do hope if 
he gets started you’ll let him free his mind, he won’t rest easy 
"less you do.” 

“What are you driving at now, ’Lisha Longley?” inquired 
she with more acidity of tone than she usually allowed herself. 

“‘Nothin’,” said he slowly, as he squinted the length of his 
goad stick. “ Nothin’, only his wife has been dead a year, 
now, and he’s got the best farm in Red Oak. I don’t say 
have him or not have him, but I think you had better con- 
sider before- you say ‘no’ to such an independent farmer, if 
he is called a ‘little close’,” and having convinced himself 
that the stick was perfectly straight he called out, “whoa, 
hish! Broad,” and was soon trundling along toward home. 

Miss Adelia stood with arms akimbo until his disappear- 
ance over the hill, then she closed the door and sat down in 
her high rocker exclaiming, “‘Oh, my sorrows!” and that was 
the last outward sign she gave that she had ever heard of such 
a thing as a widower in search of a wife, and it was only the 
next day that Squire Richards surprised her in the garden. 

For the next few days things seemed to go, as she expressed 
it, “contrary wise.” The roan colt proved balky, the mildew 
struck the beans and the speckled heifer swallowed a turnip 
that stuck in her throat, and Adelia, who was usually as chip- 
per as a canary, shed a number of tears over her hard lot, or 
for some other cause, and remembered that these things 
might not trouble her if she should marry Squire Richards; 
he wasn’t so bad a man after all, and ’Lisha’s people thought 
she had better. ’Lisha had a good deal of trouble with her 
affairs trying to keep them straight for her, and then she shed 
more téars and behaved as unlike herself as possible. Thus 
Sunday morning arrived to find Miss Adelia more undecided 
than ever, for, if the truth must be told, had she had the 
chance she would have flatly refused him that day in the 
garden. Now the trials of the week had made her more yield- 
ing and ’Siah stood a much better chance. As she sailed up 
the aisle, hymn book in hand, her best black silk fitting her 
trim figure to a nicety, more than one widower and anxious 
bachelor viewed her approvingly. She noticed that Mahala 
was at church in quite an astonishing bonnet; Squire Rich- 
ards looked a little more red-faced and pompous than ever, 
but whose broad shoulders and curling brown hair was that 
beside him? She didn’t have much time to think, for the 
singing was Congregational and the hymn had been given 
out. As the music rose and fell she noticed a familiar tone 
among its cadences and all at once recognized the voice of 
John Temple. Her voice fell out during the singing of one 
line, then she resumed her place as “leading soprano.” But 
during that short period she had decided she would never, 
never marry Josiah Richards! She would live and die an old 
maid and would raise turnips and doctor choked heifers until 
her head was as white as a rabbit in winter! and it was with 
more than usual spirit and rejoicing that she sang the closing 
lines of the morning hymn, 

“ *Tis not the whole of life to live, 
Nor all of death to die.” 
After the service, as the people were passing, Miss Adelia 
stopped to speak to this sister and inquire after that sick 
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child, and just as she stepped from the porch John Temple 
came up and, extending his hand, exclaimed, ““ How do you 
do, Miss Longley? Time, at least, has used you kindly.” 

“T have no fault to find,” said she, smiling, “and can re- 
turn the compliment. You have changed, but certainly not 
from any ill-usage of the years.” 

She walked along slowly, thinking that the most polite way 
of cutting short what might prove too long a conversation 
with Mahala Richards’ future spouse. But Temple walked 
placidly along by her side, chatting as they went, as if it was 
the regular thing for him to walk home with her after church. 
They soon reached her gate, for Red Oak was a small village 
and the “Hill” was at its south edge. At the gate she 
stopped, expecting him to continue his walk, but She placed 
his hand on the gate and said laughingly, “ Is it possible you 
don’t intend to ask mein? It used to be the fashion when 
we were young.” 

“That time is beyond the memory of man!” she exclaimed, 
but they walked up to the door and he reached up to the trellis 
cap and got the key and as he handed it to her remarked, 
“You keep it just where you used to I see,” and they went 
into the house. 

“This sitting-room reminds one of old times don’t it ?” 

“Yes, ’tis old enough the land knows,” said she, fussing with 
the curtains. “I’ve been wanting to refurnish all this summer.” 

“T didn’t mean that, you know, but that it brought pleasant 
memories of times when I have been in it before.” 

Miss Adelia went out just then to put away her Sunday 
bonnet and came back with a white apron over her silk to 
keep off the specks while she got tea. 

“Don’t you get very lonesome here sometimes all alone as 
you seem to be?” he asked, as she sat down demurely and 
stroked the cat. 

“T don’t have much time for old maidish whims,” with a 
nervous laugh, “besides, some of ’Lisha’s folks are in most 
every day.” 

“Certainly. But I should think you would need a man to 
look after things.” 

“Well,” said she drily, “I did have Joe Miller the year 
’Lisha left, but after mud time came he made so much extra 
cleaning I turned him off and hired by the day, and since 
then I’ve made up my mind a man is about as much plague 
as profit to have round the place.” 

“Oh, yes! Of course you would get sick of hired men,” 
said he, somewhat disconcerted by this unflattering view of 
his sex. ‘I meant a companion, one who took an interest in 
the place and also in you.” 

“Shoo! Shoo, there!” flying out after an audacious chicken 
that was scratching in the pansy bed. “I do think I shall 
have to kill that whole flock to keep them out of mischief,” 
said she, coming back somewhat red in the face. 

“Tt is no use, Adelia, you can’t dodge the question this 
time. I’ve come back determined to marry the woman of my 
choice or know the reason why.” 

“So I’ve heard. I guess Mahala won’t be backward, and 
will make you a first-rate, saving wife.” 

“Who said anything about Mahala? Mahala who?” in 
astonishment. 

“You did; said you were determined to marry her, Mahala 
Richards, of course.” 

“T never mentioned her name; it was you who dragged 
that in. What put her into your head?” 

“Squire Richards told me she was looking for you and inti- 
mated that she didn’t expect to stop home much longer.” 

“T’ve heard that the Squire was hanging round here, but I 
didn’t believe his story about bringing you out to his place to 
stop, any more than you believe now that I had any idea of 
taking Mahala. So come, my dear, unless you intend to keep 


me in misery all the afternoon, tell me you will marry me next 
week, I can take care of you as well and give you as good a 
home as ’Siah Richards.” 

“John Temple needn’t think to buy me with his fine prop- 
erty,” thought she, and aloud, “I never was considered grasp- 
ing. I’ve managed to earn my living so far and I guess I al- 
ways can,” and she ran out to the kitchen stove to take off the 
teapot that had boiled over. 

He followed her to the door and said, “ You know I’ve al- 
ways wanted you, Delia, and went to Australia because you 
told me you couldn’t think of leaving the boys, years ago. If 
I am disappointed of you this time, it will be a greater blow to 
me than it was then. Can’t you love me well enough to put 
up with my being more plague than profit about the place ?” 

“Then you don’t think you shall relieve Squire Richards of 
his daughter immediately ?” with a malicious smile. 

“Not unless you conclude to take the Squire,” said he, 
coming over to the kitchen lounge and putting his arm com- 
fortably round her. “I might in that case, for the Squire and 
Mahala, too, would be more than your share. Come, tell me, 
what did he say to you?” 

“He only wanted me to save pork rinds and dead sage 
leaves for him, like his sainted Christina used to, and—oh, 
yes, he also wanted the south field for the ‘critters’ to run in.” 
And Miss Adelia and her lover branched off into more inter- 
esting topics, leaving Squire Richards, who had come up that 
afternoon to accept Miss Adelia’s south field, encumbered 
with her, for his wife, to crawl out of the sitting-room, where 
he had been listening for the last quarter of an hour. He got 
out without disturbing them ! 

“Ding the luck!” exclaimed he, as he struck viciously at 
the tufts of clover springing up in the south field. “If I 
hadn’t been a fool I might a had her! She just the same as 
said ‘yes’ that day, only I wouldn’t wait to hear. Conde 


sands! what a paster that would a made!” 
—Penelope A. House. 
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“ ANOTHER BABY.” 


When the wild winter winds did blow, 
The bitter winds of January, 
That swept with sparkling swirls of snow 
The wastes of western prairie ; 
A little child came to my arms 
To bring me joy—or sorrow maybe, 
And so, beset by vague alarms 
I sighed “ Another baby!” 


Another little waif to tend, 
Another little helpless stranger, 

To lead, to feed, to fold, to fend 
From every wrong and danger, 

To make one anxious, make one sad, 
And fearful for each morrow maybe, 

With heart half-sorrowful, half-glad, 
I moaned, “ Another baby!” 


And then I thought how near, how dear, 
The little children God had sent us, 
How full they made our home of cheer, 
And how their presence did content us,— 
Hard if but one were laid away 
This year or next, as might or maybe, 
Our hearts would ache, would burn, would break, 
And now—Another baby! 


Ah, so I thought! and so I said 
In ecstacy of peace and pleasure, 
As bending down I kissed the head 
Of my last, weest, weakest treasure,— 
“Oh, dear child of my life and love, 
What’ere you are, what’ere you may be, 
I take you from the Christ above, 
And thank Him for—Another baby ! 
—Kate M. Cleary. 
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Original in Goop HouSEKEEPING. 
EOONOMY IN DRESS FOR OUR DAUGHTERS. 


Dress drains our cellar dry 

And keeps our larder clean; puts out our fires, 
And introduces hunger, frost, and woe, 

Where peace and hospitality might reign.—Cowfer. 


O be handsomely appareled, as well as 
to possess some money of her own is 
4“ the desire of almost every young 
girl approaching womanhood. In 
many homes where the daughters do 
not earn for themselves, a certain 
amount is allowed each for her ex- 
\ penne ; but whether she receive an 
income from her father, or earn it by 
her own endeavor, the question of 
ispending it to such advantage as to 
be well dressed and still have a super- 
fluity for accumulation, is often an 
embarrassing question for those whose 
allowance is limited. The young 
woman who needs not leave her own 
home for support has many advan- 
tages over the sister who is compelled 
to labor for hers among strangers ;—not the least of which is 
the additional expense entailed upon the latter for clothing, 
which must at all times be neat, fresh and stylish, despite the 
destructive action of dust, rain, snow, sloppy pavements, and 
the general wear and tear attendant upon down-town em- 
ployment. 

Fortunate, also, is the young maiden whose mother has 
wisely instructed her in all matters pertaining to clothing. 
These suggestions are for those not so blessed. 

The first step in this education must be the acquisition of a 
knowledge of materials as distinguished from each other, and 
as even a lengthy description would fail to convey the neces- 
sary information on this head, she will do well to have her 
mother, aunt, or some friend give her a piece of satin, silk, 
sateen, cashmere, tricot, flannel, lawn and tarletan, at the 
same time pointing out the differences in the weave and 
finish of the goods. Most young women, however are cogni- 
zant of the distinguishing points of different materials, though 
they may lack a knowledge of their respective wearing prop- 
erties. However, as regards quality, one may be guided 
much by the price, always noticing that the cloth is firm and 
thick, not thin and sleazy, the latter being worthless at 
any price. 


COLOR IN DRESS. 

The second item to be considered is the matter of color. 
Among people of refinement, the taste in dress has grown, so 
quiet and unostentatious, that anything pronounced in the way 
of color or contrast instantly stamps the wearer as common. 
It is essential, therefore, that the different garments worn at 
one time, shall be (if not of the same hue) at least harmoni- 
ous in general tone. 

The warm browns, cool grays, dark, unobtrusive greens, 
lusterless old blues, and the always admirable blacks, are safe 
colors to wear. 

The tint chosen, however, must be one becoming to the 
wearer, and many do not know what is suitable to their com- 
plexion and general style. A safe guide generally is the 
color of the hair, which in the majority of persons harmonizes 
with the tone of the skir. Indeed, one of the subtle charms 
of dress lies in the selection of hues that either match with or 
are in contrast to the color of the hair. 

For this reason, a brunette with dark hair and eyes finds 
black. most appropriate to her, with enough cardinal ( her 
contrast) to relieve somberness. An auburn-haired maiden 


is fascinating in rich, warm brown with a suggestion of cream, 
straw or orange. A decided blond is always becomingly 
attired in white or cream, while black forms an appropriate 
background against which to display the brilliancy of skin 
and hair. In fact, she may generally select with impunity 
from the whole gamut of color. 

However, if the young woman is desirous of being always 
handsomely attired for the least outlay, she will confine her 
choice for the season, possibly for the year, to one or at most 
two becoming and related colors, for it is a well-known fact 
that one can dress much more economically in a few colors 
than in many, one season’s garments working in harmoniously 
with those, required for the next. 


SALES VS SELLS. 


While it is good policy in the matter of purchasing, to avail 
one’s self as far as possible of “ sales,”’ beware of “sells,” and 
of goods offered much below thejy standard price. 

For instance, a piece of navy-blue cashmere was offered at 
fifty cents per yard. It was double width, firm in texture, a 
trifle dull in color perhaps, but the friend who sawit, reasoned 
that at fifty cents 1 yard it would at least make a handsome 
wrapper. The goods were purchased, the dress made up, and 
and every time it was worn her neck, wrists, apron, and under- 
garments were streaked with lines of blue that took a vigor- 
ous scrubbing to remove. Had the purchaser stepped into the 
leading dyeing establishment, she might have noticed upon 
the counter whole bolts of cashmere and other materials of 
unsaleable colors that the following week would blossom out 
in their new tint as the “leaders” in a dry goods sale. 

However, in nearly all sales there are some few standard 
articles offered below their regular price in order to draw 
custom, and to aid in the disposal of other goods at or above 
their ordinary valuation ; and while it is well to take advant- 
age of the low price, one should be positive that the material 
or garment is of regular make and good quality. 

By buying in this way, one may lay in a stock of underwear, 
handkerchiefs, lace, ribbon, etc. at figures very much below 
the ordinary price, and in the aggregate, quite a saving is 
obtained. Indeed, many careful mothers make a habit of 
purchasing standard goods as far as possible at sales and out 
of season, buying summer dress goods and gossamer under- 
wear just after the holidays, and silk, velvet, etc. in midsum- 
mer. But as cautioned before, make up your mind what you 
want, purchase it alone, and do not be led aside by the host 
of other cheap offerings which you do not need. 

There are so many dainty trifles exhibited in a dry goods es- 
tablishment that are attractive to a maiden’s eye, and dear to 
her womanly heart, that no mean degree of self-discipline 
has been acquired when she is able to purchase just what she 
needs and come away. 


STREET DRESSES. 


We will suppose our young friend has decided upon black 
cashmere for week-day wear, and brown satin for Sunday. 

As nearly every one wears out two waists to one skirt, it 
will be economy in the end to purchase enough material for 
an extra plain waist and apron-front drapery. At least, 
have enough for extra under-arm and under-sleeve pieces. 

As it will be necessary to remodel the dresses, perhaps, 
several times, sham skirts are to be avoided. Full draperies 
being now passe, she will perhaps decide to make the black 
suit with a plain gored skirt, and a close fitting polonaise to 
display the figure. 

The skirt may be finished either with a simple binding, or 
tiny pleating, or be ornamented afoot deep with a heavy 
braided design. The polonaise may be modeled after any 
fashionable pattern plain over the hips, (except for very 
slender people.) It may have cuffs and collar of black velvet, 
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or be decorated with applique ornaments of galloon to match 
the braiding upon the skirt. A narrow ruching, or plain 
white collar and cuffs finish the neck and sleeves. 

With this may be worn a black fancy straw hat or bonnet, 
trimmed with upright loops of black and white ribbon in- 
termingled. 

The second waist will be a basque, with the neck cut either 
V-shaped, or pompadour, the opening covered with a shirred 
or pleated plastron that fastens with hooks and eyes. The 
sleeves come a little below the elbow, and are finished with a 
deep fall of black lace. When desired, any pretty collarette 
may be substituted for the plastron, or the neck be filled in 
with lace to match the sleeves. The apron-front to be worn 
with the basque, fastens on to the skirt band with hooks and 
eyes, or if desired draped low, it may fasten through a slit in 
the side seams of the skirt. 

Fashioned in this way, the wearer has two distinct black 
dresses for common wear, which with changes of ribbon and 
neckwear will really afford a goodly amount of change. 

If there is a dislike for cashmere, Henrietta cloth or even 
serge, might be made up in this way with equally good effect 
although neither has the wearing qualities of the cashinere. 

Satin is a material that does not look well if much cut up 
or fussed, put particularly in a cheap grade, takes on a 
borrowed richness if made up with a perfectly plain full skirt 
over a firm substantial lining, giving a suggestion of the old- 
time materials which were said to stand alone for very 
richness. 

This costume will have a round waist sewed to the full 
skirt, the material for the extra bodice being laid aside for a 
time. As the skirt is plain, the waist may be richly trimmed 
in beaded passementerie, which enhances the luster of ‘ the 
satin. If it be spring or fall, a little zouave jacket of the 
satin will be found comfortable for the street, substituting a 
brown cloth, or plush cloak for winter. 

A bonnet frame covered with the satin, and trimmed with 
soft puffings of the same, or bows of brown ribbon support- 
ing a bunch of ox-eyed daisies will be inexpensive, and with 
the addition of undressed suede gloves, or brown silk mitts, 
completes a costume at once handsome, harmonious and 
refined. 

HOME DRESSES. 

In the matter of these, the young women employed down 
town gains a little advantage over the one who assists the 
mother at home, in that she requires fewer house dresses, 
a couple of wrappers amply filling her needs. Gingham ones 
for the morning, and chambery or cashmere for evening 
negligee will be appropriate and lasting. 

The gingham ones will be most easily laundried, and are 
most convenient to slip on hurriedly mornings, if made in 
Mother Hubbard style with a casing at the waist line to hold 
a cord for keeping the fullness in place. 

A different pattern will be more suitable for the young 
maiden who has housework to do, and she will do well to 
have her’s fashioned with an easy close fitting waist, having a 
moderately wide skirt gathered on either at the waist, or (for 
a full figure) several inches below it. As her garments must 
stand considerable rough usage and frequent laundrying, it is 
a good way to use some of the material of the dress for its 
lining, so that should a rent occur, it can be mended without 
notice. 

The evening wrapper admits of more elaboration. A pretty 
one of blue chambery has a close fitting back with the skirt 
fullness sewed on about three inches below the waist line. 
The front falls loosely from a short yoke, the back being 
held in place by a waist lining that buttons under the front 
fullness. The deep collar and cuffs have three rows of white 
braid, the neck and sleeves being finished with a narrow 


ruching. The same trimming in wider braid decorates the 
skirt, while white cord and tassels adjust the fullness to 
the figure. 

A handsome negligee of garnet cashmere is cut in Watteau 
style. Passing down the fronts, around the bottom, and edg- 
ing collar and cuffs, isa single row of old-gold wool lace. 
Ribbons the shade of the lace, start at the under arm seams, 
and tie carelessly at the left side. 


HATS AND BONNETS. 


In purchasing these, a little care will achieve wonderful 
results. There are some shapes that may be said to be 
standard, being brought out every year with slight variation. 

Of such is a black straw with moderately high crown and 
fancy brim, one side rolling higher than the other. This isa 
safe shape to purchase, as with the aid of a stiff bonnet wire 
and a little moisture, it may be moulded by the hand into 
almost any desired form. 

For summer, it may have the brim edged with a row of jet 
beads and be trimmed with a puffing of soft black gauzy 
material, against which rest a couple of white wings. In the 
winter, the brim may be lined with cardinal satin covered 
with black velvet, with possibly the addition of a black plume, 
or a bunch of tips. 

Or the same shape may be purchased in gray straw, which 
will be stylish for summer trimmed with dove-colored moire, 
and steel ornaments, while for cold weather, it may have a 
bunch of black tips nestling among folds of black velvet. 

Indeed, a black velvet made hat is a stand-by for winter 
wear. It has the look of soft warmth that velvet always lends, 
and will last several seasons if carefully worn. 

But it is in the matter of bonnets and toques that the saving 
girl scores her greatest triumph. One of fine straw, and a 
couple of becoming “ shapes ”’ will furnish headgear to match 
every costume at very slight expense. 

If the straw is black, it may, for a brunette, be trimmed 
with cardinal net bunched high in front, the inside of the 


brim shirred with black satin, and full ties of the soft net. ., 


For a blonde, the brim facing will answer, but the trimming 
will be soft plaid silk in blocks of black and white. 

One of the shapes may be covered with white, bonnet silk, 
the brim lined with white lace, the crown and sides overlaid 
with folds of white cotton crepe, (or other soft material) 
puffing the same high in front with a cluster of lilies of the 
valley, finishing the whole with ties of white ribbon or of the 
crepe. Here is a dainty summer bonnet, which will not 
cost over one dollar and a half if the owner’s fingers are 
deft enough to fashion it herself. And right here let me 
offer the suggestion that young girls try to do their own 
millinery. 

The efforts will be clumsy at first, but ability and taste will 
grow rapidly. Begin to practise on week-day hats or bonnets. 
Pin everything in place and try on before fastening perma- 
nently. It may be necessary to repeat the operation many 
times before the desired effect is obtained. A few hours 
daily, in the vacation time, spent in the private sewing-room 
of a friend in the business, or a little assistance evenings in 
the privacy of one’s own room from some young girl learning 
the trade, will repay themselves many times over. 

—Cuno Vidal. 


WELL hath he done who hath seized happiness, 
For little do the all-containing hours, 
Though opulent, freely give. 
Who, weighing that life well 
Fortune presents unpray’d, 
Declines her ministry, and carves his own, 
And, justice not infring’d, 
Makes his own welfare his unswerv’d-from law. 


—Matthew Arnold. 
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PIN MONEY. 

FoR THE CHILDREN OF THE HOUSEHOLD. 

WAS sitting in my pleasant library one bright 
July morning, not reading, but looking over 
my basket of unmended work, when in the 
midst of my morning’s occupation, I heard the 
postman’s whistle, and upon looking into the 
box drew forth, with a feeling of disappoint- 
ment, only “A Premium List of the Annual 
State Fair” which was to be held in our city 
the coming September. Mechanically I 
turned over the leaves, ‘‘ Class A, Cattle ;” 
“Class b, Horses;” “Class C, Sheep;” 

“Class D, Swine,” till the whole catalogue 
of our dumectic animals had been exhausted, when suddenly 
my eyes fell upon a page in the back of the book, headed 

“Children’s Department.” Here premiums were offered for 

the “best specimens of hand sewing, machine sewing, darn- 

ing, patching, dolls’ wardrobe, embroidery in silk, worsted 
and cotton, knitting, crochet, pressed flowers, natural flowers, 
autumn leaves, collection of stamps, samples of jelly, canned 
fruit, canned vegetables, cotton quilt, silk quilt, map draw- 
ing,” etc. As I closed the book and again took up my neg- 
lected work I was interrupted with, “‘ Mamma, can’t you think 
of some way for me to earn some money? Tom’s always 

making money; but then, he’s a boy. Oh! dear, I wish I 

was a boy too. There ain’t anything girls can do to make 

money.” 

A happy idea flashed through my brain, and no sooner had 
it been conceived than it was perfected. Drawing the discon- 
tented child toward me I said, “ Yes, Helen, I can tell you 
how you can probably earn some money, but it will require 
time and an endless amount of patience, before you can 
accomplish it.” 

“O! mamma, do tell me quick what it is; I am so anxious 
to begin,” and the little face, which a few moments before 
wore an unhappy, dissatisfied expression, was now as bright 
as an April day. 

“Well! little girl,” I said, “ how would you like, after you 
have learned to sew well, to show some work at the fair?” 

“But could I ever learn to sew well enough to get some 
really, truly premiums, like the grown ladies get? I’ll try my 
very best though.” 

I had previously given her some instruction in plain sewing 
and she was unusually neat for a child only nine years of 
age. She was soon very full of the idea of doing /air work, 
and commenced immediately to “count her chickens before 
they were hatched.” 

She was so eager to begin that I cut out a pair of plain 
pillow-cases for her, which she neatly over-handed, then 
hemmed and finished up with buttons and button holes. She 
was a week at her task, but when finished the work would 
have done credit to a much older head. 

I next taught her to darn, commencing on a soft piece of 
old muslin, and when I found she did it nicely I looked over 
the contents of my handkerchief box and selected a hand- 
somely embroidered one that had been a part of my wedding 
outfit, but which had been laid aside, having seen its best 
days. This I gave her to darn, with its innumerable little 
rents all over the thin cobweb texture. Number 150 cotton, 
a very fine needle, time and patience converted the old, worn 
piece of finery into a whole handkerchief again, and very 
proud she was, when, after washing and ironing it, she folded 
it (as they are folded in the store) and put it into a fancy 
handkerchief box, and with a loving little pat laid it carefully 


away in her little trunk along with her specimens of hand- ; 


made pillow-cases. 


The darning completed, I now had no peace of mind till I 
had ransacked drawer and trunk to find a suitable garment 
for this persevering little maid to pafch. After looking over 
a great many articles—some too little, some too big, some too 
much worn, and some not worn enough—I finally drew from 
the recesses of an old trunk in the garret, a little plaid ging- 
ham dress, which she had worn some years before. The 
sleeves showed the wear and tear of the restless little elbows, 
and in the little “ Mother Hubbard ” skirt was an ugly zig- 
zag rent made by a treacherous, obtrusive nail. 

“ This is just the thing,” I said, “ and I will see with what 
nicety you can fit patch to garment;” and looking over my 
scrap bag I found a bundle of the same plaid goods. I 
showed her how to cut evenly and neatly the jagged, rough 
tear, and then showed her how to put on the patch, making 
the plaid in the patch correspond exac¢/y with the plaid in the 
garment. 

The brown eyes were red with crying more than once over 
this “ specimen,” but f/uck, that indomitable trait in woman’s 
character, prevailed, and when the little blue gingham (with 
memories of baby Helen) was mended up,I thought it a 
marvel of neatness. 

The handkerchief darned, the dress mended, I felt I could 
now trust her with new goods to experiment on, and at her 
suggestion cut out a white cambric apron for myself, which 
she hemmed and tucked on the machine. After gathering it, 
pulling the gathers (another good thing to teach children), 
she put on the band, sewing on lastly the wide, ample strings. 

“This,” she said, with the same degree of complacency 
that we older people feel when we have-done a meritorious 
act, “is my specimen of machine sewing.” 

Her next undertaking was the making of a doll’s complete 
wardrobe. It consisted of a white muslin dress, tucked and 
lace-trimmed, a white skirt with embroidery on the edge, 
a cunning little flannel skirt feather-stitched with “baby 
blue ” silk, a pair of lace-trimmed drawers, a little crocheted 
cape and sack, Normandy cap with blue bows, and a little 
lace-edged handkerchief. Very dainty and pretty they 
looked tacked on a large, white sheet of Bristol board. A 
nicer way, however, is to have a cute little showcase with 
a glass top. If placed inside this case the wardrobe is kept 
free from dust, and comes home from the fair as fresh as 
when it went out. \ 

Realizing the fact that “all work and no play make§ Jack a 
dull boy,” I proposed that the programme should be changed 
and instead of sewing any more at present, that my little girl 
should get out her autumn leaves that she had gathered the 
fall before and arrange them prettily on a large card, cor- 
rectly naming each variety. This was real fun and I joined 
in with all the zest of a child and enjoyed it as much as 
she did. 

The next thing undertaken was an elaborate design in out- 
line stitch. I bought a handsome hem-stitched linen bread- 
cloth and had it stamped for her. This I felt satisfied that 
she could do nicely, as the Christmas before she had outlined 
a number of little doylies, as presents for her friends. This 
proved to be such a long task, that by the time it was com- 
pleted the fall fruits had begun to ripen and I suggested to 
Helen that she had better try for the premiums for jelly. 
Her sample was made from half-ripe grapes and was a beau- 
tiful, clear, bright red, and as she exhibited it in a tall, slender 
glass it was really very handsome. A jar of canned pears 
completed her list of entries. 

At the close of the fair when she saw a “ First Premium ” 
blue card tied on every article she’had exhibited, she came up 
and whispered, ‘“‘ Mamma, girls can make money as well as 
boys, if they just know how to do things we//.” I thought she 
had struck the key-note to the whole thing when she realized 
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that success in life depended upon the way in which work 
was done. 

Every year since she has shown a number of articles of her 
own manufacture, and while she enjoys immensely earning 


her own spending money and keeping her own bank account, | 


it affords me even more pleasure to know that unconsciously, 
she is learning to be a neat little seamstress and a competent 
little cook and housekeeper. 


Mothers, my advice to you is, “ Teach the children now all | 


kinds of sewing and household work while they are at the 


teachable age.” 
—Annie Curd. 
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MY GRANDMOTHER. 


Dear grandmother was old and bent, her cap was white and neat, 
She wore her kerchief Quaker-wise, her look was calm and sweet. 
With many cares she stepped about, to mould white loaves of bread, 
To sweep the rooms, to feed the hens, to weed the garden bed. 


Of the old simple times she came, knew how to weave and spin 

While yet a child. I wonder what her play-time could have been! 
She worked her sampler, every fine and curious stitch she learned, 
Made cheese, dipped candles, twisted yarn, and golden butter churned. 


A maiden diligent among the wool and flax she wrought, 

And to her husband’s home her share of well-spun linen brought, 
Then worked from day to day, and met with courage what befell, 
To keep her household and to guide and rear her children well. 


One son died in the far-off West, one son was lost at sea, 

And one, death took, a little one, that sate upon her knee, 

A daughter faded from her side, another and another,— 
Widowed she was, and desolate, my gentle, dear grandmother. 


To me, a growing school-girl, full of studies, plans and play, 
Grandmother’s garden was the place where best I loved to stray. 
Her house my refuge, at her shelves I freely broke my fast, 

I loved her dearly, but scarce gave a thought to all her past. 


1 aired my little knowledge, while she made me tiny pies, 

I rattled off the boundaries to raise wonder in her eyes. 

She had never studied rhetoric, nor hours o’er Latin spent, 

I smiled aside because one day she asked what “‘ ¢empus”’ meant! 


Smiled at that angel! Now I think with tender, longing pain, 
Oh! could I see her shoulders bent, her sweet, worn face again! 
Could she but tell me how she bore so patiently the strife, 

The toil, the partings, and the fears, that mingle close in life. 


This I remember,—day by day, some quiet hour she took, 

And by the window sat to read in God’s most holy Book. 

This was her fount of grace and strength, this, for she had no other, 

And now in God’s high heaven she dwells, my gentle, dear grandmother ! 
—Mary L. B. Branch. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
LAMPS. 

Oil has been burned in lamps for many centuries, but no 
real improvement in oil lamps was made till about 100 years 
ago, or about 1783, when M. Argand, a Swiss who lived at Lon- 
don, invented the cylindrical wick and burner, which has since 
borne his name. Soon after the glass chimney was introduced 
and lighting by oil was fully revolutionized. These two im- 
provements multiplied the light to be obtained from a lamp 
and by producing a perfect combustion of the oil, obviated 
the smoke and bad odors previously inseparable from the use 
of oil lamps. Other improvements followed, one of the most 
notable being the placing of the reservoir of oil below the 
burner instead of above, making the lamp much more con- 
venient. This was a discovery of Philippe Girard, a French- 
man, about 1807. Another Frenchman, Carcel, contrived a 
mechanism to regulate the supply of oil, but his contrivance 
was superseded by the moderator lamp, introduced about 60 
years ago. Some further modifications of lamps followed the 
discovery of petroleum, but these are the principal features 
included in the lamps of the present day, the Argand prin- 
ciple being substantially unchanged. 
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OUR BABIES AND THEIR MOTHERS. 
CLAIMS OF THE ONE AND DUTIES OF THE OTHER. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
Croup. 


S the bugle sound calling to arms at 
midnight, strikes terror to the rudely 
wakened soldier's heart as he goes 
forth to meet an unseen foe, so the 
hoarse, rasping, wheezing sound of 
croup that greets the half-awakened 
mother’s ear, chills the heart witha 
sense of impending danger, and for 
the moment paralyzes thought. Com- 
ing like a thief in the night few dis- 
eases are more dreaded, few more 
A fatal. There are, however, two varie- 
= ties, the true croup, resulting in the 

———_ formation of a false membrane and 
called Pseudo-Membranous Laryngitis, the other form, 
characterized by engorgement and thickening of the mucous 
membrane of the larynx and the formation of thick tenacious 
phlegm, called false croup or catarrhal Laryngitis. 

The later variety is by far the most common, and attacks 
children of all ages not even exempting children of an older 
growth,—since George Washington is reported to have died 
from it. There isan element of comfort in the fact of its 
greater prevalence since false croup is much more amen- 
able to treatment than the genuine membranous variety. 

Both forms demand prompt and energetic treatment since 
both may prove fatal and since the symptoms of the false or 
spasmodic croup are so identical with the graver form, a 
correct diagnosis has often been impossible until an examina- 
tion after death has proved it to have been false croup, since 
no membrane has been formed. Indeed some physicians go 
so far as to base their diagnosis on the result, false croup if 
the child lives; true croup if it dies, which position is liable 
to error. The vomiting up of pieces of membrane of various 
sizes all more or less circular, of varying thicknesses, would be 
proof of the presence of true croup even though the child 
recovered. 

The season at which croup is most prevalent is the winter 
and early spring months. The doing of the family washing, 
the drying of the clothes around the sitting room stove, the 
Saturday cleaning of floors, are all prominent causes back of 
many cases. Another factor in the early spring months, 
especially with children old enough to play out of doors, is 
the paddling in the numerous puddles and embryo rivers, the 
melting snow and spring rains have made so plenty, result- 
ing in damp feet, icy-cold hands, and a slight hoarseness— 
pointers enough to make the mother watchful and if, going 
to Johnny’s bedside just before she retires, she hears a hoarse, 
rasping breathing she will use preventive treatment, be- 
lieving an ounce of prevention is better than a pound of cure. 
She probably has Hives Syrupin the house. A half tea- 
spoonful, diluted with the same amount of water will be about 
right for a child five years old; repeat the dose in fifteen 
minutes if the breathing is not easier; or, if you are a be- 
liever in the law of similars, prepare ten péllets of aconite in 
a small half-glass of water and ten pellets of Spongia in an- 
other glass, give a teaspoonful every fifteen minutes alter- 
nately ; but whether you are regular or irregular in belief, 
don’t neglect to use a spice or weak mustard plaster over the 
congested larynx. To make these, take a piece of flannel 
about the size of your hand, baste it on a piece of muslin 
shaped like a chest protector, fasten tapes to tie around the 
neck. On the flannel spread vaseline or lard about as thick 
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as butter, spread it evenly, then grate over it nutmeg or use 
nutmeg already grated, a liberal quantity, and five or ten drops 
of turpentine. Rub the spice and nutmeg into the vaseline, 
now tie it on the child well up on the throat, it will not 
blister, neither be very uncomfortable. (There is a plaster 
obtainable at the drug stores, which can be used here if one 
prefers. I advise all persons having the care of children to 
keep it in the house, as it prodnces external irritation with- 
out unpleasant sensations, an agreeable itching being the 
prominent feeling, hence it can be used on the youngest child. 
It should be removed as soon asthe child begins to scratch 
and rub it, and a piece of thin linen placed over the spot. I 
refer to Thapsia plasters. Never use a piece larger than two 
inehes square, seldom that large. Remember it in all throat 
and chest troubles.) 

The more severe attacks of croup often have premonitory 
symptoms for a day or two. The membranous croup is more 
pronounced than the false in spasmodic form, enabling the 
watchful forewarned mother to nip the attack in the bud, and 
by keeping the child in for the following few days prevent 
anything serious. 

But whatever be the cause, lack of care or use of means, 
suppose the first thing noticed, we waken to find the child 
struggling for breath, black in the face, wildly clutching the 
air. Here, if ever, the mother needs presence of mind. Send 
for a doctor immediately, but without waiting his coming give 
the child a dose of Syrup of Ipecac. If possible for the child 
to drink, make it take a cupful of warm water. The Ipecac 
will work quicker if there be something in the stomach. 
Vomiting must be induced, but anyone can see how hard 
it will be if the stomach be empty as it usually is. Putting 
your finger down the throat far enough to gag the child is 
sometimes allowable, but do it carefully so as not to injure 
mouth or throat with the finger nail. Repeat the dose of 


‘Ipecac if vomiting does not speedily ensue, for by that means 


the rapidly forming phlegm will be thrown off. In some 
cases in the writer’s experience, a tobacco poultice on the 
throat has caused loosening of the phlegm or membrane, and 
copious vomiting when tracheotomy seemed the only alter- 
native. It is made by soaking common plug tobacco in 
warm water and putting it on warm, binding it loosely round 
the throat. 

Alum and sugar, equal quantities, half a teaspoonful of the 
mixture dissolved in water and given every ten or twenty 
minutes according to breathing. Don’t attempt to blow the 
powder inte the throat as is occasionally recommended. 
Give siothing dry, it increases strangling as in genuine 
membranons croup the tendency to re-formation of the mem- 
brane for several days requires continual care and treatment. 
In common croup the attack is usually over within a few 
hours, except a debilitated condition that makes another 
attack the following night possible unless guarded against. 
Not so true croup, where there’s only temporary relief day or 
night as small pieces of membrane are thrown off. 

The best plan known to the profession, recommended by 
Dr. Cohen of Philadelphia, is to place the patient as soon as 
the presence of membrane is manifested, in a closed room 
heated to a temperature of eighty degrees, which should be 
constantly maintained without intermission until the child is 
out of danger. The room is then surcharged with moisture 
by hanging pieces of cloth or towels, wet with hot water 
about the room. Water is placed upon the stove or grate 
and by putting hot flats or bricks into pans of water, suffi- 
cient steam is generated to produce considerable moisture. 
It is claimed the steam softens the membrane and causes its 
exfoliation. Turpentine or vinegar can be added to the 


water in small quantites to increase the penetrating power of 
the steam. 


This plan demands conscientious, painstaking nurses; for, 
if not carried out. in full, if the temperature varies, if the 
room is now full of steam, again destitute of it, it hastens a 
fatal issue. All this requires work as the writer can testify, 
having as she believes by this method, combined with proper 
remedies, saved at least tracheotomy, probably life. 

The use of inhalers and the inhalation of vapors of iodine, 
bromine and lime are all excellent, the greatest difficulty 
being the fright and struggles of the nearly strangling child 
which prevent their satisfactory use in any other method than 
by the use of a steam atomizer, and often the child is so afraid 
of them as to curtail their usefulness. 

Its an unfortunate thing that so many mothers hold up the 
doctor as a bugaboo who will come and carry them off, or give 
them bad medicine if they are not good, and that instruments 
of all kinds are to hurt. It makes the doctor’s life much 
harder than necessary when treating these little bits of 
humanity who ought to love, instead of fear. 

Sometimes the expedient is tried of putting on a sponge with 
the following solution: One drachm bromide of potassium, 
one grain of bromine, one ounce of water, and holding the 
saturated sponge near the child’s nostrils. 

Tracheotomy or opening into the larynx is a last resort, 
a dernier resort at best, objected to by friends, dreaded by 
physicians; it is neglected until the little sufferer is so weak- 
ened by lack of food and pure air, all reasonable hope of 
standing the shock of the operation is past long before it is 
performed. It is mentioned here only to counsel parents not 
to stay the physician’s hands too long, if he thinks it necessary; 
else you will only have to regret you allowed it at all, it was 


so useless. 
—Amelia A. Whitfield, M. D. 
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THE OLD STONE HOUSE. 

The dear old house is standing still, 
Just as it did, dear May, 

When great-grandmother moved about 
In peaceful happy way. 


But from the windows deep and wide, 
No smile to us is given ; 

The face that met us at the door 
Is smiling now in Heaven. 


Grandmother, too, who won our hearts 
With thick, well-buttered bread, 

Spread deep with sugar on the top, 
Before we went to bed; 


And who such stories used to tell, 
As pleased our childish ears ; 

Alas—sleeps now among the dead, 
Far from this vale of tears. 


Gone are the tiny panes of glass, 
On which we wrote our names ; 

Your’s close to Will’s, mine next to Frank’s, 
Our happy, childish flames. 


The dear old stoop is growing weak 
Where once we took our tea, 

On pleasant summer afternoons, 
From care and trouble free. 


Dear mother played there when a child, 
And so did you and I; 

Four generations, as the years 
Crept slowly, surely by. 


Weddings, births and funerals , 
The dear old house has seen; 
Smiles and tears, hopes and fears, 

And frolics wild, I ween. 


But now it stands all empty there, 
Its music fled, dear May, 
And my eyes are red with weeping 
- For the loved ones passed away. 
—Jlone L. Jones. 
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THE OYNOSURE OF HOME. 

“*Make your children happy in their youth. Let distinction come to 
them if it will,—but let them now break and eat the bread of Heaven 
with gladness and singleness of heart, and send portions to them for 
whom nothing is prepared.” —Ruskin. 

N song and story, from time indef- 
inite, the family fireside has been 
immortalized as the focus around 
which have clustered the dearest 
attractions of our homes. Such 
poetic fancies have found ready 
response in the hearts of all who 
turn back to revisit in memory 
the dear scenes of youth. But 
those of us who, in ancient Greek 
phrase, have “ climbed the moun- 
tain” and can look back a quarter 

of a century, will not fail to see that a change in this regard 
has invaded our American homes. That change has come 
slowly, but surely, until the beloved shrine of our childhood, 
the dear “Ingleside,” is no longer the trysting place of 
other years. 

Let us look into the “keeping-room” of modern days, 
modeled in some aspects after the traditions of “Auld Lang 
Syne.” The hearth is bright and glowing, the center-table is 
laden with good things for old and young, the circle of easy- 
chairs is complete, holding forth a mute welcome to all—but 
the family—where is it? Should we institute a search, we 
may find some of its members—not all perhaps—but we may 
gain a clue to their whereabouts, no doubt. 

How widely they are scattered within an hour! The “gude 
man,” if literary, will surely be in his library, not to come 
forth till the midnight hour. If, however, he be socially in- 
clined, the Club is apt to demand his presence. Or, if he 
chance to be a man of “affairs,” some important business 
meeting claims him six nights in the week. The wanderings 
of the mistress of the manse are somewhat more circum- 
scribed, but if not at lecture, or concert, or charity bazar, she 
may doubtless be found in nursery or play-room caring for 
the younger members of the household band. 

Of course we all know of homes where the old-fashioned 
family social is still maintained. The writer has in mind a 
notable example in a neighboring city where the customs of 
“ye olden time” are more than realized. It is a charming 
home-circle. The father, a business man of large wealth, 
comes to his home in the evening, leaving behind his worries 
in the shape of “strikes” and adjustments. His wife, who is 
a complete housekeeper, is ready also to throw off her cares, 
and they meet as cordially as two young lovers. Now and 
then they spend an evening out together, but that is a rare 
occasion. In a large and luxurious, but homelike room, they 
are almost sure to be found after the six-o’clock dinner. 
Their children, seven in number, ranging from the young 
man of twenty to the little girl of eight, are seldom absent 
from the group—save only when one of the elder sons or 
daughters may be off at school or college. Reading, music, 
games and conversation pass the time; and when, as often 
happens, a guest drops in, the recreations go on, and he goes 
away delighted. 

But I hear some one say, “That is a fair picture to look 
upon, but will hardly serve as a model in these modern days.” 
We know that, my dear critic, and regret that this vea/ picture 
is so rare as to seem almost édea/. In our busy, driving, utili- 
tarian lives it is not hard to see whither we are trending. We 
are not prepared to admit that we love home less than our 
forefathers, but let us have a care lest outside matters usurp 
an undue share of time and our children be defrauded of 
that goodly heritage—a home education. 


What, then, is our substitute for the old-fashioned fireside ? 
It has come to be an oft-repeated axiom that the only oppor- 
tunity given for thousands of our business men to become 
acquainted with their children is around the family board. 
If this be so, with what dignity and importance is the place 
invested! And how each one, from the oldest to the youngest, 
should be laid under tribute to bring his or her offering to be 
laid upon the altar of love’s ministries ! 

There is something subtle in the atmosphere of a home, 
that we feel most sensibly, yet cannot define, and surely no- 
where is this influence more quickly felt than at the family 
board. 

What has impressed us much is the fact that so often men, 
who are really kind husbands and fathers, sit down day after 
day with their families and bring with them such a pre-occu- 
pied, abstracted manner that all around cannot but feel the 
depressing influence of their presence. We claim that the 
family table is the place for leisure, for the interchange of 
the sweet courtesies of life. But if instead we permit our- 
selves to be unduly hurried or absorbed, like passengers 
at a railway eating-house, then we suffer a noble privilege 
to degenerate into a mechanical or exceedingly common- 
place affair. 

“ The life is more than meat and the body than raiment.” 
We believe in good cooking. It is absolutely necessary to 
the happiness and health of the family. But the menu may 
be choice, the details carried to perfection, and yet this is 
not enough. There must be good cheer as well, sunny faces, 
bright conversation and, we repeat it, not so much hurry. 

If the food must be chiefly prepared by the wife and 
mother, let her so strive to arrange, by system and fore- 
thought, her bill of fare that she may be able to sit down with 
her family and break the bread of life with gladness, instead 
of the weariness often experienced. Let the dining-room be 
one of the brightest in the house, the table appointments 
faultless, the cooking unexceptionable ; but above all, let the 
spirit of kindliness and cheer so pervade the place that all 
may feel stimulated and strengthened, not only in body, but 
in mind and heart as well. 

O fathers and mothers! ye who entertain so cordially the 
transient guest, I pray you give your Jest to those children 
around you—your best of sympathy and brightness, as well as 
your best in words of wisdom. Day by day, from their very 
babyhood, by word and mien you are moulding their char- 
acters. Your very faces have an influence you little know. 
And photographed more truely than any tangible picture will 
be your images upon those young hearts in the years when 
they will take your places. 

Then let us not forget this distinctive home education of our 
children ; and, if the old fireside must be a power of the past, 
let us see to it that we fail not in the signal opportunities 
given in these latter days around the family table. 

—Mrs. M. H. Faris. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
BLAOK PEPPER. 

The two kinds of black pepper known to this country 
come from Sumatra and Singapore. Very little pepper is 
dusted before it is ground, notwithstanding the claims of spice 
grinders. The shell or skin on good pepper contains the 
essential constituents of the spice much more than the in- 
side or kernel, which, when free from the shell produces 
white, not black pepper; but the heavy grains, with the 
shell on, make the best pepper. The Singapore pepper, 
which is the best, is separated into heavy and light grains 
and the better quality—the heavy—is mostly sold whole, 
while the light grains are ground. It is better for the house- 
keeper to buy whole pepper and grind it herself. 
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THE KITOHEN APRON. 


WHEN IT Dip Goop SERVICE ON A MAN. 


OHN had been hunting for a girl for 
weeks. He had ridden through 
mud and rain. The mistress had 
dispatched entreating letters to her 
friends. The fact was known far 
and wide, in the little hamlet where 
they lived, that a domestic was ur- 
gently needed. Yet none appeared. 
The domestic atmosphere began to 
look dark. A crisis was certainly 
at hand. The girls were all en- 
gaged, or they did not “care to go 
out to service” with a perceptible 
toss of the head. Intelligence offi- 
ces were not available in this valley 
clinging to the sparkling Susque- 
hanna as it hurried to the sea. At 
last, joyful news, they had the re- 
fusal of one if she did not stay 
where she had engaged, “‘and she 

did not much think she should.” It seemed a poor sort of a 

hope, but when two others appeared ready to come she called, 

desiring the place, and was engaged. 

Now the anxiety was past and the domestic machinery 
would run smoothly of course. But hist! the gods do not re- 
veal their most surprising moves until the moment comes. 
Two weeks of considerable comfort passed and then the in- 
fluenza came. It came to stay. Of course the girl was the 
sickest of all. Besides all that, she was home-sick and accus- 
tomed to being petted. The washing was on the line, but she 
must see her mother, and so she left us. It was too late to se- 
cure the other girls and we must face the crisis as we might. 

The storks had promised to bring a baby stork into the 
home nest, and this only made matters more serious still. 
Here were three children to be fed and cared for, while the 
house mother longed to brood them and provide for them, as 
was her wont, but this could not be. There was a study in 
this home, where the work had to be done which provided 
for board and fireside, but its door must be closed and its oc- 
cupant must set himself to solve a new set of problems that 
Meyer and Alford threw little light upon. 

Fortunately for him and those about him, an invalid mother 
had compelled him to learn something, not unwillingly, of 
household ways and needs. He was not absolutely help- 
less. The dish-cloth and the mixing bowl were not as fa- 
miliar as the pen, yet he was not quite a novice in their use. 
Two boys, ten and twelve, should serve their apprenticeship. 

They made the fire in the morning, cared for the hens and 
the bay filly, carried out the ashes and screened the coal, and 
came in with just as good appetites asever. In the meantime 
the “man of the house” had cut some thin slices of home- 
cured pork, put them in the spider in water, allowed them to 
stand on the stove a few moments until freshened, then poured 
off the water and fried them a crisp brown. Then the cold 
beaten potato was put in and warmed. Then he entered the 
pantry, took down the mixing bowl, put in a cupful and a half 
of buttermilk, a teaspoonful of soda, a generous pinch of salt, 
a half cupful of molasses, a cupful and a half of wheat flour 


- and one of Graham right from the mill. This was stirred toa 


thick batter, falling easily from the spoon. The gem pan had 
been heating on the stove, now it was thoroughly greased and 
the batter put in with the spoon; the pan was now put in the 
oven. The water was beginning to steam in the teakettle, 
and five cupfuls was poured over two tablespoonfuls of coffee 
in aclean pot, and it was set on the stove. The cream was 


skimmed from a quart of milk and a small pitcherful of the 
milk put on the stove to heat. And now breakfast was served. 
Graham gems, warmed potato, coffee. The hot milk and 
coffee were poured into the cup at the same time; a little of 
the thick cream was added. This may seem a small affair, in 
the telling, but it meant a good deal to that man. 

The boys washed up the dishes and set the kitchen to rights. 
They prepared the potatoes for dinner, the turnip and the 
squash. When the time came for dinner to be prepared, the 
potatoes were put in a steam kettle with the vegetables. In 
a little less than an hour they were ready to take up. The 
squash and the turnip were each mashed and prepared with 


salt and pepper and butter; the potatoes having been thor- 


oughly drained were put into a dry kettle, with salt, a trifle of 
milk and beaten until white as snow, then dished up and butter 
and pepper added. Then the bread toaster was brought out, 
the beefsteak laid on (porterhouse), covered with a tin and 
constantly turned over the hot coals. Now the dinner was 


complete. 
Snow Potatoes. Porterhouse Steak 


Squash. Turnip. 
Apple Pie. Cookies. 


Which a kind neighbor had benevolently baked. 

The tea was very simple. A dozen slices of bread were 
toasted quickly, dipped in hot water and laid in a shallow 
dish. The spider was filled nearly full of milk, salt and butter 
added, and allowed to come to a boil. A half cupful of cold 
milk, with three and a half dessert spoonfuls of flour, well 
stirred into a paste, were added and allowed to boil again, 
and at once taken off the stove and poured over the bread, 
and we had the Yankee cream toast of our mothers. This, with 
black tea brewed in a clean teapot with fresh hot water, satis- 
fied our hunger, as the cake trunk still afforded some relief. 

This is only a specimen day of how the apron was worn. 
Wheat gems, with sour cream, griddle cakes, fried pork with 
egg batter, plain bread and butter, gave some variety. Baked 
sweet potatoes gave a pleasant relish to the cream toast. One 
thing the “man of the house” prided himself on was his 
stews. Boiled beef cut up fine in a spider with a knife, water 
added, a sliced onion, a tomato, a stalk of celery, a little 
dusted mint. All this allowed to boil slowly, with salt, black 
and red pepper. The boys, with that elegant frankness so 
characteristic of their tribe, pronounced .it “dandy.” ‘The 
cold mashed or beaten potato was sometimes cut in slices for 
breakfast and fried on a griddle. 

For six weeks this sort of thing continued, and in the mean- 
time a little stork had flown to the nest, a nurse was added to 
the household, and six mouths had to be filled by the cook. 
It seems an amusing thing to write about, and yet upon such 
humble facts therein turn the larger circles of mightier 
things. It meant anxiety, the turning of unaccustomed hands 
to household ways, the learning how heavy is the burden, how 
monotonous the round of woman’s work. It would do many 
men good, a visible means of grace, to shut them into a coun- 
try kitchen without the modern improvements for a week. 
How docile they would be for a time. 

The “ man of the house” said that stove was a delusion and 
snare, “ For ways that were dark and tricks that were vain; it 
“took the cake,” or rather burned it; it was a fiend in iron, red 
hot or stone cold at the inopportune time. He began to see 
that the mother of a home has no sinecure, but occupies a po- 
sition second to none in influence, with fortitude which only 
God and angels recognize. And when he laid down the scep- 
ter to the raven-haired maid who came at last, it was with de- 
vout thankfulness that every chick in the nest, from tall boy 
to wee nursling with just opened eyes, had been well cared for 
by those angels who do always behold the face of the Father. 

—“ A Country Parson.” 
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ROWE'S WIDDER. 


No, Joe, old feller, I thank ye, 
But I never tech it now; 
It’s been nigh three year an’ a half 
Since we knocked off, me an’ Dow ;— 
You mind how we chum’d together, 
Him an’ me, when you worked here ? 
Well, Joe, it lasted to the end,— 
Nigh onto fifteen year. 


D’ye know I loved the feller— 
Yes, it does sound queer, I know, 
To hear a rough, old miner talk 
Like a school-girl ’bout her beau, 
But ’tis Gospil truth, an’ yisterday, 
When they laid the boy away, 
I cried like some weak woman, 
An’ I’ve thought uv him all day. 


Bill wasn’t a gineral favorite, 
I know, Joe, in the mines, 
But he was soft an’ tender 
As a woman is, by times. 
Once, when I was down with fever, 
Night an’ day he watched by me, 
An’ a better nurse an’ tenderer, 
A woman could not be. 


He hadn’t much religion, 
But I hev seen him pray— 
’Twas the night they thought I wouldn’t last 
To see the break o’ day; 
He never knowed I watched him, 
Poor Bill, as he kneeled there, 
Holdin’ my poor, weak hand in his, 
His head bowed low in prayer. 


I can’t say that his prayer e’er reached 

The ears of the christian’s God,— 
But I’m alive an’ well to-day, 

Though he sleeps ’neath the sod. 
How was it we quit drinkin’? 

Yes, I know we both drunk hard, 
An’ many the hard-earned dollar 

We drunk up, me an’ pard. 


But one night down in Frisco, 
Him an’ me shook hands an’ swors 
So long as Dan. Rowe’s widder lived, 
We'd tech the stuff no more. 
’Twas down in Grant’s—you know the place— 
Poor devil, he’s dead since then,— 
I hope God will forgive him, 
But he kept a fearful den. 


Well, a crowd of us was there one night, 
A-drinkin’ an’ tellin’ yarns, 

When in walked Rowe’s wife, pale as death, 
With a little one in her arms. 

Rowe felt ashamed an’ mad o’ course, 
To hev his wife seen there, 

Among so many drunken sots, 
An’ begun to rail and swear. 


He ordered her to leave the place, 
An’ tried to push her out; 

But she cried, an’ clung fast to him, 
An’ tried to coax the Jout 

To go home with her, but in a rage, 
He struck her on the head, 

A brutal blow, that brought the blood— 
She fell like one struck dead. 


We had been smilin’ at the scene, 
Till this, an’ makin’ jest, 

But when we saw him strike her down, 
We all was up an’ dress’d, 


An’ ready to defend her, 
Our blood at fever heat— 


A man don’t mind a square man-fight, 


But to see a woman beat 


By a cowardly, drunken husband, 
Was too much for us all, . 

An’ soon, nigh every looker on, 
Was mixed up in the brawl. 

Besides, we’d all knowed Mary, 
Or most all, many a year, 

An’ knowed no better woman lived 
In either hemisphere. 


An’ some of us in other days, 
Hed learned to love her, Joe, 
Poor Bill an’ me both fancied her, 

But she loved only Rowe. 
Well, all these things considered, 

Of course we took her part, 
An’ in the snarl a pistol ball 


Went through her husband’s heart. 


*Twas never knowed who sent it, 
We was all, so in a heap— 
Thank God I didn’t do it, 
Nor poor Bill, now asleep. 
It might hev been an accident, 
But them aint thoughts o’ mine, 
For Rowe, ye know, wa’nt pop’ lar 
Along about that time. 


’Twas hinted that he knowed a deal 
More than he dared to tell 

’Bout a certain Mexican found dead 
In Brayley’s lower dell ; 


An’ that Mexican had friends that night, 


In that cursed beer-saloon, 
Just mad enough, an’ drunk enough, 
To send him to his doom. 


But Joe, had you seen that woman, 
Could you hev heard her wail, 


An’ call to that dead man, while the blood 


Run down her face so pale, 


I think you’d a joined with Bill an’ me, 


And swore off there an’ then, 


Before Rowe’s corpse, an’ weepin’ wife, 


An’ them twenty or thirty men. 


There wasn’t a dry eye there, Joe., 
Not one in all the crowd, 

An’ some, the most soft hearted, 
Actually bawled out loud. 

We wa'nt the only fellers there 


Who swore they’d drunk their last, 


But most of ’em slipped up again 
When the tragedy blowed past. 


But Bill an’ me hung to it, 


’An the dimes we’d a spent for rum, 


We sent each month with a kindly word, 


To the widder an’ little one, 
Because we allus took some blame 
For the murder done that night, 
For we had asked Rowe in there, 
An’ helped to git him tight. 


Bill sent his last a week ago, 
But, as I said before, 

So long as she’s a widder, 
With a little one, an’ poor, 

T’ll never drink another glass, 
But keep right on, the same 


As Bill’d a done, had he been spared— 


Good-day, Joe, here’s my train. 


—E. B. Lowe. 
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Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
SUNDAY BREAKFASTS. 


From ONE YEAR's END TO ANOTHER. 


)HE subject of Sunday dinners has 
received some attention in these 
columns, but I do not remember 
to have seen any allusion to the 
first meal of the week. One 
writer has suggested that every- 
thing about the meals on 
Sunday be different from 
what is used or provided 
on other days. Perhaps 
our Sunday morning bill 
of fare has been an un- 
conscious outgrowth of this idea. I say, unconscious, for 
there is no remembrance in the family of how or when the 
custom began, but it is now recognized as a law, unalterable 
as those of the Medes and Persians, that we shall have cod- 
fish balls and biscuit for breakfast Sunday morning. 

Doubtless you are surprised to hear how simple. But we 
have been surprised to find how heartily and thoroughly it 
has been appreciated by the many different persons who 
have sat at our table. Codfish being an article of food 
against which many people have a prejudice, it has been 
amusing in several instances to notice how quickly the taste 
for itin this shape has been acquired. At first, something 
else would be provided, but they were urged to just try one, 
which they would do with the result that an extra supply 
must soon be provided. 

Our fish balls are made after a recipe a little different from 
any I have ever seen. It is substantially as follows: I can- 
not give any exact quantities, which must be gauged by the 
size of the family, but the proportion of potato should be 
twice that of fish. Boil the fish in two waters, remove the 
bones and chop with the potato very fine, taking pains that 
they become well mixed in the process. Add nothing but 
pepper and salt. We have sometimes added a beaten egg, 
but do not consider it any improvement; if care is taken to 
chop fine, no moistening is necessary. Many recipes require 
the potato to be mashed, but we have found better results to 
follow from chopping fine. Another point sometimes for- 
gotten, is the salt. As codfish is usually quite salt, it is nat- 
ural to think no more will be required, but if boiled in two 
waters, as suggested, the strong taste sometimes noticed 
will not only be removed, but the salt also. Neglect to sup- 
ply this loss gives a very flat taste to the potato. In making 
up, the balls may be large or small as suits the fancy; we 
have an idea of late that small ones are more dainty and 
appetizing. These preparations are usually made the even- 
ing before. 

For cooking, we use a spider or skillet filled almost full of 
fat kept and used for this purpose. The whole secret of suc- 
cess lies in the cooking, and success in this means keeping 
the fat as hot as possible without burning and having suffi- 
cient to entirely cover the balls. If kept at this high tem- 
perature, they will quickly assume the rich brown color so 
desirable, and when placed on brown paper to drain, will 
leave scarcely a trace of grease. Many failures have resulted 
from lack of sufficient heat, though at the time attributed to 
other causes. Various theories have been advanced to account 
for the facts that sometimes the balls would come to pieces, in- 
stead of remaining compact ; that sometimes they would soak 
fat so as to be absolutely uneatable, or would not become 
brown, etc. But they have all been proved to have one common 
cause—the fat was not hot enough. The best rule I know of 
is, when the fat begins to smoke, put in your balls, but be 
sure it is eff hot. Whenall are done, strain the fat and it 


is ready for use next time. If properly cooked, very little of 
it will have been consumed. 

The biscuits may be either made with baking powder small 
and crisp, an essential point in all baking for our family, or 
raised biscuit, baked with the bread the day before, and 
simply heated, while the fish balls are cooking. 

The remainder of the breakfast consists of clear, rich coffee 
and according to the season, berries, fresh or canned or some 
relish, lettuce, raw tomatoes, etc., but our experience of over 
two years has given us no reason to change our regular bill 
of fare already given. Biscuit frequently appear on the 
table, but the fish balls are reserved exclusively for Sunday 
morning. Everybody is satisfied and for at least one meal 
of the week the always recurring question, What shall we eat, 


is permanently answered. 
—Adelaide G. Marchant. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


SETTING THE TABLE. 


With cheeks like the rose that in summer-time flows 
In the old-fashioned garden at home, 

With eyes like twin wells and with black hair that tells 
Curly treason to hair-pin and comb. 


With footsteps as light and with apron as white 
As the foam on a wave o’ the sea, 

Bonny sweet Mabel was setting the table, 
Was setting the table for tea. 


While John by the window was talking with dad 
About witch-grass and staples and rings, 

Of lumber and teams while his honest heart dreams 
A fond dream of far different things. 


For John had come over to ask neighbor Brown 
For the loan of a plow, but his hat 

And his Sunday coat took a brush far remote 
From an every-day errand like that. 


And still on the subject of lumber and teams 
With dad’s views he is fain to agree, 

But he wonders meanwhile if Mabel’s sweet smile 
Presages a bidding to tea. 


And when for a moment they left him alone 
With the table, the tea and the cat, 

To settle his doubt it was quickly found out 
What this amorous swain would be at. 


With fish-rod and hook from the neighboring brook 
And its wild piscatorial joys, 

In a moment more to the half-open door 
Came the farmer’s two tow-headed boys. 


The foremost looked in, then he turned with a grin 
And he whispered “ As sure as the fates, 

Look Bill, by hooky, I’ll bet you a cookie 
That the great spoon is counting the plates.” 


Last night ’twas my fate to be walking quite late 
Past John’s modest house in the lane, 

The kitchen was near and the story quite clear, 
That the lamplight had told on the pane. 


From the stove and the cat to the rocker and mat 
All things looked suspiciously new, 
And being sweet Mabel was setting the table, 
Was setting the table for éwo. 
Alice O. Darling. 


It’s an owercome sooth for age an’ youth, 
An’ it brooks wi’ nae denial, 

That the dearest friends are the auldest friends, 
And the young are just on trial. 


There’s a rival bauld wi’ young an’ auld, 
And it’s him that has bereft me! 

For the surest friends are the auldest friends, 
And the maist o’ mines hae left me. 


There are kind hearts still, for friends to fill, 
And fools to take and break them; 
But the nearest friends are the auldest friends, 
And the grave’s- the place to seek them.—2. Z. Stevenson. 
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FAMILY FASHIONS AND FANOIES. 
XXVI. 


CoMING SPRING STYLES—UNDISPUTED REIGN OF THE DIRECTOIRE— 
BROCHE WOOLENS, ALPACAS AND SUMMER COTTONS. 


WE are upon the eve of an ultra-change 
in dress. The tendencies of fashion 
have been indicated before, but what 
has previously been merely a ten- 
; dency becomes now the prevailing 

mode, which sweeps away all remnant 
mae of the draperies and bouffant styles 
of the past. All the plates shown for 
spring thus far are Dzrectoire in the 
extreme sense of the word. The only 
iY concession to the past is the reten- 
tion of the tournure, though in a modified form. It is quite 
probable, however, that bustles will be entirely abandoned for 
summer gowns. 


SPRING WOOLENS. 


The first woolens which will be selected for early spring 
gowns are light soft serge with a perceptible twill. The wool- 
ens are imported in a variety of artistic old colors revived 
from the Directoire period and notably in natural grays and 
suede colors. Green, in the new bluish cast called Dragon- 
green, and in the already familiar grayish greens known as 
Empire, will continue to be popular. Rosewood brown, cop- 
per-red and new shades of blue as intense as the old Mazarini 
hues are shown among the new goods. From all this medley 
of colors, refined women will probably choose the natural 
colors for street-wear, while more vivid tints will be used in 
the house. The distinctively new feature of the season’s im- 
portation of woolen goods is the revival of an old one, the 
introduction again of the elaborate droché woolen of the age of 
Pompadour and Watteau. This work produces a raised figure 
which simulates in artistic shading and outline the work of 
embroidery, and for this reason it is superior to the brocaded 
work of the Jacquard loom. Every shade of twilled woolen 
is shown in plain goods, and in goods with brocaded grounds 
the leaf, flower or fruit of the design is wrought in thread 
of silk, mohair or wool in a deep border on one side and 
a narrow one on the other. Onlya yard and three-quar- 
ters or less of this double-width goods is selected to com- 
bine with the plain fabric. It is usually arranged as the 
front breadth only with the deep border at the bottom, while 
the narrow border is torn off to form the trimmings of 
the bodice. In some cases the bordered material forms the 
entire underskirt, while the plain material falls over it, merely 
displaying the lower edge of the underskirt at the side and 
back and also displaying usually all the front breadth. There 
are many woolens brocaded in all-over design with bramble 
leaf or with clusters of raspberry fruit and flowers. Such 
woolens are especially pretty in pale suede color or old- 
fashion mode with droché figures in silver white or in the cool 
blue-greens, which seem exactly suited to spring, with bro- 
caded or white figures of fleur de dis, the graceful leaf and 
flower on its long slender stem arranged to form a deep bor- 
der to a tablier front. 

MOHAIRS AND BRILLIANTINES. 

While these woolens are the first choice for the cool days 
of spring, later in the season and during the summer mohairs 
—a revival of old-fashioned alpaca—will be probably more 
sought after than any other goods. They are imported in 
colors, especially in light shades of gray pale suede and tan 
colors in plain goods and in d4roché patterns of borders or all- 
over patterns for combination. A large consignment of fine 
black alpaca and brilliantines has been imported this season 


and will be sold in grade, ranging in price from fifty cents to 
$2 a yard. The best choice for a person desiring to make 
up a useful dress thus early in the season for summer would be 
one of these brilliantines, of which a good quality can be pur- 
chased at about $1.25 a yard as soon as the spring importation 
is placed on the retail counters. Such a gown should be made 
combined with moiré silk or soft corded faille-Frangais ; the 
alpaca forming the Directotre polonaise with trimming, pocket 
flaps and vest of moiré and open to show a front breadth of 
moiré laid in large side pleats or gathered in the belt to form 
a full /ed/er front, hanging plain from the belt to the lower 
edge. The prevalence of princess effects in the gown is so 
pronounced a feature of the coming season that it will require 
all the ingenuity of the economic. woman to model over last 
spring’s dresses with basque waists into gowns with clinging 
sides, falling in unbroken lines from the shoulder over the 
hip to the edge of the skirt. 

Importers are triumphant and believe they have new styles 
which will necessitate new gowns entire and do away with 
making over and matching. The brocaded or droché wool 
goods are expensive, but so little is required to make an ele- 
gant gown that in the end the dress will not be as expensive 
as when wool was combined extensively with silk and vel- 
vet. Luxurious women will continue to use silk linings and 
foundation skirts; these are such an improvement in every 
way that they have become a necessity, if one would enjoy a 
perfectly-fitting bodice molded to the figure yet never com- 
pressing it, and skirts, ideally light in weight, yet elegant in 
cut and drapery. 


GINGHAMS AND SUMMER COTTONS. 


The dainty figures and figured stripes of First Empire 
period are reproduced in the new ginghams which are now 
displayed on the shop-counter early in January for winter 
sewing, during Lent and mid-winter. The lace stripes of last 
season are shown again, but in more delicate colors than last 
season. French colors of the Watteau period prevail. The old 
colors of Sevres porcelains, the pale, turquoise blue, Dubarry 
rose shades, pale pink, and Mazarine blue and yellow of 
“soft paste” porcelains that Watteau painted are reproduced 
in the new cottons. Thus we have inch-wide stripes of pale- 
blue and pink side by side and alternating with a white stripe 
in lace effect. Again this lace stripe is decorated with lines 
in a medley of colors in chené effect or scattered with tiny 
figures not larger than a pin-head like rose-buds and lily-bells ; 
or the lace stripe is decorated with raised thread on the edge 
or with the tiniest scattered figures, and such stripes alternate 
with inch bands of Dubarry rose, a color similar to the 
crushed strawberry of several seasons ago; or the band of 
color is dragon-green or pale Empire-green in gray tones. A 
few large, pronounced plaids in fine colorings are shown, but 
as a rule stripes prevail. The cotton will be made into 
simple gowns in Empire style with wide belts in connection 
with the new embroideries in fine, needle-work pattern, copied 
from old embroidery of the First Empire style. 


FANCIES FOR SPRING. 


All sleeves for spring and especially for summer gowns will 
be considerably shorter than any that have been worn. Very 
pretty sleeves are shown on some of the new plates quite full 
from the shoulder to the straight band which holds the sleeve 
only a few inches below the elbow. A pointed band also 
girds down the sleeve in about the middle of the upper arm. 

The short sleeve is already so much an accepted fact that 
the leading importers of gloves are supplying their counters 
with mousquetaire gloves in eight-button lengths to meet the 
change in style. It is said that suede gloves will as com- 
pletely supersede polished or dressed kid gloves for morning 
wear as they have for evening wear. 
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The Directoire veil which has appeared recently in our city 
streets is a fine, dotted net which is gathered on the hat with 
a fine ribbon finished with a deep fall of lace under the chin, 
where it is again gathered to the throat and thus entirely 
covers the hair. This has met with general favor outside of 
New York and some of the larger Eastern cities. The caged 
effect of this does not make it a favorite with fastidious 
women who are adopting fine veils of real lace which cover 
the face, fall below the chin in a border of medium width, but 
are not gathered down in “cage effect.” Such a veil may be 
worn with a small bonnet, but the gathered veil is only suit- 


able for a large hat. 
—Helena Rowe. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


_ FEEDING A BIG OITY. 

The business of producing and providing food for mankind 
furnishes a livelihood to a majority of the race. Generals in 
command of armies of 20,000 or 50,000 men have been brought 
to ignominious defeat and flight for the lack of power to sup- 
ply them with food ; and yet a population of two and one-half 
million people in and around New York is supplied with food 
every day and forevery meal from all parts of the world. Ten 
thousand head of cattle are slaughtered every week to pro- 
vide New York with beef, and that is not more than one- 
half the beef that is consumed there. Some of the beef 
comes in on foot; the rest in refrigerator cars from the West. 
Swine are brought in dressed; but sheep are all killed in the 
city. The greater part of the fresh fish supply of the city 
comes in refrigerator cars from Boston and Gloucester ; the 
rest comes to the markets in fishing-boats. Enough fish is 
kept ahead in the cold storehouses to last the city two or three 
weeks. 

The vegetables come from almost everywhere. Lettuce 
is mainly brought from near Boston, where one firm ships 
$100,000 worth of it each year. Enormous amounts of celery 
come from Kalamazoo, Mich. The South supplies the early 
vegetables, and some of them come from Florida. They 
come on refrigerator cars and because they can bé safely ship- 
ped and easily kept, they no longer command fabulous prices. 
But the bulk of the green vegetable business is still done in 
the old way by farmers who come in from their places five to 
thirty and more miles away and sell their produce from their 
wagons. Some of them start in the afternoon and drive all 
night, often sleeping on their wagons and only waking when 
their trained horses have brought them to the ferries at one 
and two o’clock at night. The Gansevoort market is the only 
place where they are allowed to expose their “ truck ’’ for sale 
in the city, and there it is sold to dealers. In summer time as 
many as 3,000 wagons a day are driven in. 

The cattle on a thousand hills daily contribute the milk that 
New York consumes the next day. The farmer gets from 
one and one-half to two and one-half cents a quart for it and 
the consumer pays eight and ten. ‘The difference is divided 
among the railroads, commission merchants and peddlers, the 
latter getting several cents a quart. One of the curious things 
of the provision business is that eggs laid in Holland and Ger- 
many get to New York in less time than from some Western 
States and are actually cheaper than fresh eggs laid in this 
country, the reason being that they are rated as “ limed eggs.” 


Compiled for Goop HousEKEEPING. 
WISE SAYINGS WELL SAID. 

Want of punctuality ruins thousands. 

Think twice before you throw away a shilling. 

The rain falls in drops, but washes the whole earth. 

If you want to love your fellow men have mercy on them. 

A man with good credit never runs after patent medicines. 
Pay for your wife’s bonnet when your milliner sends it home. 


THE 00ZY OORNER. 


OYSTER SCOLLOP AND CHICKEN SALAD. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 
Wanted, a good recipe for Oyster Scollop, also for Chicken Salad. 
NEWTON, NEw JERSEY. JULIA. 


OPERA CARAMELS AND BON-BONS. 
Editor of Good HOUSEKEEPING : 

Can any of the readers of GooD HOUSEKEEPING give me a reli- 
able recipe for making opera caramels and bon-bon candies for 
bon-bon boxes? I have tried several but found none that suited me. 

TAUNTON, Mass. M. D. W. 


ASKED FOR AND ANSWERED. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING : 

In the Cozy Corner of the December 8 number of your excellent 
magazine, I saw a request for the enclosed little poem, which I 
gladly send to you, hoping thereby to give pleasure to the one who 
has asked for it. 

* Alas, how easily things go wrong ; 

A sigh too much, or a kiss too long! 

And there follows a mist, and a weeping rain, 

And life is never the same again.” 

“ Alas! how hardly things go right! 

Tis hard to watch in the summer night, 

For the sigh will come, and the kiss will stay, 

And the summer night is a winter’s day.”,—-GEORGE MACDONALD. 


CHICAGO, ILL. A. S. B. 


LEFT-OVER BEEF-ROASTS. 
Editor of GooD HouSEKEEPING: 

In Goop HousEKEEPING of December 22, I notice a request of 
“A Subscriber,” Rye Valley, Oregon, for suggestions as to how to 
use up what is left of beef-roasts. Let her cut the meat up with a 
little of the fat and mince very fine, with a small onion to about 
three cups of meat; season it with salt and pepper to taste; make 
it quite moist with some cold beef gravy, from which the fat has 
been removed; also, a little tomato, raw, stewed or canned, if you 
have it—if not, it is very good without. It must be quite moist, 
yet not at all sloppy. Put the mince in a baking-dish holding 1% 
quarts, and smooth it on top. Take two cups of cold mashed 
potato, a small lump of butter melted, one cup milk into which has 
been beaten one egg; mix it all thoroughly together and season to 
taste with salt and pepper. Spread the potato mixture on top of 
the meat, cover with a plate, and bake in a moderate oven for one 
hour; uncover and brown. 

This dish is good prepared from other roast meat than beef, or 
boiled corned-beef. If you have no gravy melt a tablespoonful of 
butter in hot water and use that. I hope this recipe will help fill 
the want. M. J. K. 

AMAWALK, N.Y. 


CLOTH SAMPLES-—AGAIN. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING : 

Samples of cloth may be utilized by making them into a bed- 
spread or small coverlet, in the same way that patches are put 
together to make a patchwork quilt. A friend made one to throw 
over a person when lying on the lounge. Her samples were quite 
uniform in size, running about five inches one way and nine the 
other, and to this size they were all reduced. She then bought 
cretonne with pretty figures in bright colors—figures of men, 
women, animals, birds and flowers—using any of them that were 
suitable in size for that of the sample of cloth, sometimes buy- 
ing only a quarter of avyard of cretonne because she wanted only 
that particular figure. The figures she intended using were care- 
fully cut out, basted upon the sample, and then when she hada 
leisure hour she button-holed the figure down upon the cloth, using 
gay-colored sewing silks for this purpose, and when finished the 
effect was very pleasing. Each sample was bound with narrow 
blue ribbon stitched on with the machine, then joined and lined 
with red satine, making a very useful and pretty spread, which, 
with care, would last one a lifetime. The size, when finished, was 
a yard one way by a yard and a half the other. 

Should “ Ignorant” desire further information, will be happy to 
give it. Mrs. W. 

NEWARK, N. J. 
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QUIET HOURS WITH THE QUIOK WITTED. 
FoR THE CHILDREN OF THE HOUSEHOLD AND THE 
CHILDREN OF A LARGER GROWTH 

AS WELL. 


155.—A LITERARY DINNER. 

The Literary Dinner announced in GooD HOUSEKEEPING of 
November 24—No. 93—being No. 155 of our “Quiet Hours” 
problems, to look in upon which the world at large was cordially 
invited, as curious and puzzled spectators, was attended by a 
throng of people of both sexes, old, middle aged and young, of 
varied capabilities and temperaments, and all of inquiring minds. 
Many of the gathered visitors seemed to be afflicted with defective 
eyesight, or rather near-sightedness—“ so near, and yet so far” — 
as some were, as there was quite a general failure to recognize 
what was on the table, or who were gathered around it. The 
lookers-on were not as prompt to arrive as on former occasions of 
a similar nature, several days having elapsed after the table was 
laid, and the Guests seated, before a single visitor arrived. But 
when the ball was once set in motion, they came singly and in 
pairs, in groups, and armies and battalions, from the East, the 
West, the North and the South, from Nova Scotia and New 
Mexico; from Cape Cod and the Golden Gate; from St. Augus- 
tine and Seattle. 

It was no light task, indeed, to examine all the guesses and to 
analyze and arrange the records of the guessers. A well-founded 
complaint was made, in a few instances, that some of the numbers 
would admit of more than one answer, and yet be fairly correct. 
This shortcoming was, of course, unintentional and without malice 
aforethought by those who prepared the dinner, and a careful anal- 
ysis of the responses shows that giving each the widest latitude to 
the figures of questionable result, there were no completely correct 
records as to the Guests, and only one as to the Dishes. All of 
the numbers in both departments had correct answers from some 
one, but none correct as to all the numbers, save that of Miss S. J. 
Grork of Newark, N. J., whose return of Dishes, only, was cor- 
rect, winning the Third Prize of a copy of Goodholme’s Domestic 
Cyclopedia. | 

The Table was laid with the following 

DISHES. 

1. What England is not—7urkey. 2. A lean wife—Sfare-rib. 
3. The cursed son—Ham. 4. The miraculous gift—TZomgue. 5. 
What a gambler risks—Steak. 6. A tailor’s implement—Goose. 
7. A sleeve—Mutton-leg. 8. A lady’s ornament—Hare. 9. An 
emblem of innocence—Zamé. 10. A condiment and centuries— 
Saus-ages. 11. A part of one of the shortest yet most compre- 
hensive speeches ever made, and the name of a child—Venz-son. 
1z. An emblem of ugliness whose lips drop pearls—Oysters. 13. 
Cause of a great king’s death—Lampreys. 14. Resting-place 
for a bird—Perch. 15. A musical term—Zass. 16. Upstarts— 
Turn(i)ups. 17. A term in the money market, and cuttings—Par- 
snips. 18. A name of a carriage, and a period of life—Cad(d)age. 
1g. Ariver,a term in a game, and an exclamation—Po-fat-o. 20. 
An American general, and four-tenths of a British—Green Corn- 
(wallis). 21. The destroyer of our race—Affles. 22. A tropical 
tree—Bread. 23. Dirt and goblins—Sand-wi(t)ches. 24. A Ger- 
man dainty—Sauer-kraut. 25. Mountains—Ovange. 26. An ex- 
pression of partnership, a double consonant, and part of an eel— 
Co-fF-ee. 27. A letter of the alphabet—7Z(ea). 28. An animal, and 
a meal—Cat-sup. 29. Antics—Capers. 30. A bag—Sack. 31. A 
color—C/aret. 32. Anisland—Madeira. 33. Whata French town 
is noted for—Champagne. 34. A letter, and to speak—B-ufter. 
35. Wit—Sa/t. 36. A disagreeable condition—/am. 37. A place 
of retreat, and an inland sea—Ce/-ery. 38. An expression of part- 
nership doubled—Co-co-a. 39. A pressed fluid—Cheese. 

And surrounded by these 

GUESTS. 
1. The Venus of the Christian world—Pauline Bonaparte. 2. 

Who granted Magna Charta—King John of England. 3. The 

author of “Gil Blas ”—A/J/ain-Le-Sage. 4. The royal English 


“Blue-Beard”—Henry V///. 5. The poet of Idlewild—W. P. 
Willis. 6. The first gentleman of his age and the meanest man— 


8. The Scandinavian songstress—/ennie Lind. 9. He who left a 
throne for a foreign workshop—Peter the Great. 10. King, poet, 
historian and miser—Henry VII of England. 11. The Father of 
History—Herodotus. 12. The royal cake baker—A /fred the Great. 
13- He who was too great to live—Socrates. 14. The American 
actress and poetess—Anna Mowatt Ritchie. 15. The “ Grand 
Monarque "—Louis X/V. 16. The inventor of the side-saddle and 
the originator of the massacre of Saint Bartholomew—Catherine 
de Médict. 17. He who said, “All is lost save honor "—Francis /. 
18. The Little Man of Twickenham—Pofe. 19. The good king 
who ascended the throne over the corpse of his father—Maurice 
of Scotland. 20. He who was once called a “ Sloven,” but after- 
ward refused the title of King—Oliver Cromwel/. 21. The English 
King with a French titlke—Richard Coeur-de-Leon. 22. Scotland’s 
scourge—Edward I of England. 23. The Scottish King who was 
a captive, poet and lover—/ames J of Scotland. 24. Scotland’s 
royal deliverer— Robert Bruce. 25. He who said, “ Don’t give up 
the ship—William Lawrence. 26. She who seized her father’s 
scepter—Mary of Orange. 27. The “Great Unknown "—Scott. 
28. The captive Queen of the City of the Desert—Zenodia. 29. 
She who lighted the fires of Smithfield—B/oody Mary. 30. Whose 
wisdom was seen in her counselors—Z/izabeth. 31. Who wept to 
wear a crown—Lady Jane Grey. 32. The good man but bad king 
whose blood flowed at Whitehall—Char/es J. 33. The poet who 
was not for one age, but for all time—Shakespeare. 34. Begot by 
butchers, but by bishops bred—Cardinal Wolsey. 35. He who 
thought one tongue enough for a woman—JZi/ton. 36. He of the 
gifted pen and sword—Cesar. 37. She whose shadow the soldiers 
kiss—Florence Nightingale. 38. Whose children were her jewels 
—Cornelia. 39. Whose fortitude enabled him, before being burned 
at the stake, to thrust his hand into the flame—Azshop Cranmer. 
40. The distinguished lady who would gladly have exchanged her 
talents for beauty—Madame-de-Stael. 41. The Queen who won a 
greater victory by her charms than by her armies—C/eofatra. 
42. The greatest writer of lyric poetry—Sappho. 43. The Amer- 
ican historian whose bread was a curse rather than a blessing— 
Prescott. 44. The beautiful empress who was an example of 
woman’s devotion—/osephine. 45. He who was called many- 
sided, and had the greatest name in German literature—Goethe. 
46. The “Addison ” of American literature—Washington /rving. 
47. “Currer Bell”—Char/otte Bronte. 48. The great genius in 
architecture, painting, sculpture and poetry—A/ichael Angelo. 49. 
“Ik Marvel "—Donald G. Mitchell. 50. He who said, “ School 
girls smell of bread and butter ”—Byron. 51. The modern Cincin- 
natus—Garibaldi. 52. The guide of the Rocky Mountains—Fre- 
mont. 53. He who was called the Good King of France—Louis 
XII. 54. “ Poor Richard”—Frankiin. 55. He who was home- 
less, though ten cities claimed to be his birthplace—Homer. 56. 
“ Ettrick Shepherd "—/ames Hogg. 57. He whom Pope called the 
greatest, wisest and meanest of mankind—Aacon. 58. He who 
was never seen to smile after the death of his son—Henry J of 
England. 59. She who first realized her beauty was fading when 
the street-sweepers no longer turned to look at her—//adame Re- 
camiér. 60. The Polish hero who fought for the American cause— 
Kosciusko. 61. The married sovereigns who instituted the In- 
quisition—Ferdinand and Isabella. 62. “ Snowdon’s Knight ”— 
James Fitz James. 


168.—CHARADE. 
In all this old world’s days and years, 
My frst, ah me, how bad it is! 
And when the Autumn, gray, appears, 
My /ast (misspelled), how sad it is ! 
But sure my whole the heart endears, 
Which it described,—how glad it is! 


169.—A BIBLE QUESTION. 


Give the names, and where they may be found in the Bible, of 
twelve women who were considered “ beautiful and fair.” JouHN. 


170.—CONUNDRUMS. 
1. What is that condition of life from which if you take all 
trouble there will yet remain some? 
2. What was it that Livingstone had once, Lincoln twice and 
Longfellow three times and yet each had about him all his life- 


PUZZLER. 


Chesterfield. 


7. The Monk Monarch—Charles V of Germany. 


time? A. 
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A PAGE OF FUGITIVE VERSE. 


GATHERED HERE AND THERE. 


HOME. 
[Suggested by Sir William Jones’s celebrated Ode, 
What Constitutes a State ?] 
What constitutes a Home? 
Not high-raised roof, stone front or palace wall, 
Square tower or rounded dome ; 
Not pillared porch, wide doors, or stately hall ; 
Not parlors richly dressed, 
Where curtained light, streaming through per- 
fumed air, 
Falls from the crimson West 
On sculptured vase, gilt walls and pictures rare ; 
Not terraced walks, or lawn, 
Where elm-tree shadows mark the lingering 
hours, 
And through the night till dawn 
Moonlighted fountains fall in silver showers. 
These cannot make a Home; 
But Love, that nestles in a steadfast bond, 
Nor wishes e’er to roam ; 
Hope, through East windows looking far be- 
yond 
The narrow vale of Time, 
‘Bo the great mountains and the tideless shore ; 
Sweet Memories that climb 
And cluster fragrant round the open door, 
Through which the blesséd feet 
Of loved ones gone have often passed before ; 
And wingéd Fancies fleet 
(Day dreams that young Imagination weaves) 
That lightly come and go, 
Like twittering swallows underneath the eaves ; 
Joy that doth ever flow 
From the clear fountain welling in the breast, 
And maketh all things glow, 
With radiance and celestial beauty dressed ; 
Calm Trust in God and man; 
Contentment sitting by its own fireside, 
While winter’s stormy van 
Gathers the household group in circle wide, 
Where old and young do meet 
Around the evening lamp and social blaze, 
And children’s voices sweet 
Blend ir. the symphony of love and praise. 
constitute a Home, 
However rude or humble be the cot; 
All else is empty room— 
A body garnished where the soul is not. 
—H. M. Goodwin. 


THE GOOD TIMES AT HOME. 
Oh, the good times at home! how sweet to re- 
member, 
The pleasures and joys that surrounded us 
there, 
From December to June, and from June to De- 
cember, 
‘When we were unburdened with sorrow or 
care. 
From garret to cellar, from cellar to garret, 
With happy abandon we frolicked and played, 
Invoking the spirits of music and laughter, 
And nobody frowned at the racket we made. 


Oh, the games and the gambols out-doors, so 
inviting, 
With home very handy to run to, in case 
Some lawless marauders, against us uniting, 
Should press us too closely, compelling a 
race, 
All through the dear dwelling and every place 
near it, 
So fearlessly, freely, permitted to roam, 
What wonder that we should decide in our 
childhood 
There was naught to compare with the good 
times at home! 


Then the games in the evening in which we 
would riot! 
The telling of stories, adventures, and all 
That had brightened the day! And then, later, 
the quiet, 
The peaceful home hours—how sweet to re- 
call! 
There were books, there were pictures in end- 
less profusion, 
"The sick or the studious ones to beguile; 
And the dark winter days were made cheerful 
and pleasant 
By the mother’s dear presence, her voice and 
her smile. 
Oh, blest were the ties of affection that bound us, 
Oh, joyously sweet were the songs that we 


sung, 
When merry companions were gathered around 
us, 
And familiar the scenes that we frolicked 
among! 
Though many a banquet is spread for our 
pleasure, 
Though oft from the fireside we are tempted 
to roam, 
The heart will still cherish its fond recollec- 
tions, 
Of the days that are past—and the good times 
at home! 


—New York Ledger. 


LINES TO MY BED. 


I am not fickle, good old bed of mine; 
I am not changeful in my honest love ; 
Absent from thee, for thy embrace I pine, 
Warmer thy bosom than the brooding dove. 
My heart is never cold, old bed, to thee, 
As oft thy snowy sheets have been to me. 


What though I linger when the night is new, 
And loiter when the starry hours wane, 
And midnight pauses ere I come to you, 
Throbs thy white breast with any counter- 
pane? 
Too oft I am a truant from the nest 
Which oft my weary head with joy had pressed. 


But, when the rosy fingered hours of dawn 
Touch with prismatic colors all the sky— 

Oh, how I love thee! When the night is gone 
How sweet upon thy restful heart to lie, 

And nap and doze and snooze till, peal on peal, 

Rings the third bell for morning’s cheery meal. 


Ah, then, how can I leave thee, gracious bed ? 
Health, peace and quiet rest I find in thee ; 
Wrath and defiance hurl I at the head 
That would pronounce divorce ’twixt thee 
and me; 
My love for thee, cold as the stars at night, 
Burns like the August sun at morning’s light. 
—Robert J. Burdette. 


THE LAND OF NOD. 


There’s a beautiful land that the children know, 
Where it’s Summer the whole year round ; 

Where chocolate-drops, and balls and tops, 
Lie thick on the grassy ground; 

Where the trees grow tarts and Banbury hearts, 
And bull’s-eyes pop from the pod, 

And you never do wrong the whole day long— 
They call it the Land of Nod! 


When the clock strikes eight, and each curly 
pate 
Lies low on the pillow white ; 
When the small mouse squeaks and the wain- 
scot creaks, 
And the shadows dance in the moonlight- 
streaks, 
And the star-lamps jewel the night ; 


When the soft lids close on the ripe cheek’s 
rose, 
And the tiny feet that trod 
The nursery floor are heard no more— 
Hurrah for the Land of Nod! 


There they play in the puddles and steal from 
the stores, 
They juggle with matches and knives; 
And they poke such jokes at the grown-up 
folks, 
Who daren’t say ‘‘ Don’t ”’ for their lives! 
All the persons who teach are deprived of 
speech, 
And whipped with a pickled rod, 
And fed upon dates, through dark dungeon- 
grates, 
In the beautiful Land of Nod! 


When the clock strikes eight, and each curly 
pate 
Lies low in the darkened room ; 
When the small mouse squeaks and the wain- 
scot creaks, 
And the shadows dance in the moonlight- 
streaks, 
And the cricket chirps through the gloom; 
When the soft lids close on the ripe cheek’s 
rose, 
And the tiny feet that trod 
The nursery floor are heard no more— 
Hurrah for the Land of Nod! 


All the dear old dollies are mended there 
That were broken in days that have flown; 
All the kittens that died in their early pride 
To beautiful cats have grown; 
All the pleasures upset by the wind and the 
wet 
Smile out in the sunshine broad; 
And the meaning of “dose”? not a youngster 
knows, 
In the wonderful Land of Nod! 


When the clock strikes eight, and each curly 
pate 
Lies low on the dainty bed ; 
When the small mouse squeaks and the wain- 
scot creaks, 
And the shadows dance in the moonlight- 
streaks, 
And the dull fire’s core glows red ; 
When the soft lids close on the ripe cheek’s 
rose 
And the tiny feet that trod 
The nursery floor are heard no more— 
Hurrah for the Land of Nod! 


And it’s Oh! for the dreams of the old, old 
days 
That have fled for ever and aye ! 
For I watch and weep, as the dull dawns creep 
Up the cold gray cliffs of the sky. 
Could mine eyelids close on that blest repose, 
Would the hearts that lie under the sod 
Rise to greet the glad sound of my feet and 
beat 
On my heart—in the Land of Nod? 


When the clock strikes eight, and each curly 
pate 
Lies low in the curtain’s shade ; 
When the small mouse squeaks and the wain™ 
scot creaks, 
And the shadows dance in the moonlight- 
streaks, 
And the hearth-sparks glimmer and fade; 
When the soft lids close on the ripe cheek’s 
rose, 
And the tiny feet that trod 
The nursery floor are heard no more— 
Hurrah for the Land of Nod? 
—IJllustrated London News. 
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EDITOR'S PORTFOLIO. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS., JANUARY 19, 1889. 


Registered at Springfield Post-Office as second-class mail matter. 


All communications for the Editorial Department should be addressed to the 
Editor of Goop HouSEKEEPING, Springfield, Mass. 


Postage stamps must accompany all contributions sent for editorial considera- 
tion, when the writers desire the return of their MSS., if not accepted. 


The number opposite a subscriber’s name, on the address label attached to each 
issue of Goop HOUSEKEEPING, shows to what number the subscription has 
been paid. 

This issue of Goop HOUSEKEEPING is copyrighted, but our exchanges are 
invited to extract from its columns—due credit being given—as they may desire, 
save the contributions of Miss MARIA PARLOA, all rights in these being espe- 
cially reserved to the writer. 

The special papers which appear in Goop HOUSEKEEPING will be written 
expressly for its pages by our selected contributors, and,—with rare exceptions,— 
the entire Table of Contents will be served up from our own larder. Whenever 
we borrow from a neighbor a bit of this or a bite of that, we shall say where such 
bit or bite came from, and to whom it belongs. 


To ALL NEWSDEALERS. 


Retail Newsdealers can send their orders for Goop HovusrKEEPING to the 
News Companies from which they procure their regular supplies and have them 
filled. It will be furnished regularly by the following companies: American 
News Co., International News Co., National News Co., New York News Co., 
New York; American News Co., Denver, Kansas City, Omaha and St. Paul ; 
Brooklyn News Co., and Williamsburg News Co., Brooklyn; Baltimore News 
Co., Baltimore ; Central News Co., Philadelphia; Cincinnati News Co., Cin- 
cinnati; Cleveland News Co., Cleveland; New England News Co., Boston ; 
Western News Co., Chicago; Pittsburg News Co., Pittsturg; Washington News 
Co., Washington, D. C.; Newark News Co., Newark; St. Louis News Co., St. 
Louis; New Orleans News Co., New Orleans ; San Francisco News Co., San 
Francisco; Rhode Island News Co., Providence; Albany News Co., Albany; 
Northern News Co., Troy; Detroit News Co., Detroit; Montreal News Co. 
Montreal; Toronto News Co., Toronto and Clifton, Canada. 


OONTRIBUTORS TO GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 
WILL PLEASE NOTE Now AND FOR ALL COMING TIME. 


That—All contributions for publication will be considered and 
passed upon at the editor’s earliest convenience after being re- 
ceived— 

That—Accepted manuscripts will be printed at such time as the 
subject matter of each paper may be found pertinent and proper 
in context with other papers of same issue, to the end that— 
“ Variety, which is the spice of life,” and an appetizing seasoning 
as well to our Bills of Fare—may be successfully introduced— 


That—Goop HOoOvuUSEKEEPING has reached a circulation, both in 
numbers and circumference, that it makes it a necessity to put 
“ copy ” into the hands of its printers, for each number, four weeks 
before the date of issue, in order that remote subscribers and 
newsmen may have their copies in hand and on sale a few days 
before the publication date— 

That—Each contribution will be paid for by check bearing even 
date with the issue of the number in which the contribution is 
published— 

That—A return of a manuscript does not necessarily imply that it 
is not meritorious, or that it would not be accepted by publications 
of a different nature, or an editor of different ideas from our own— 

That—A return of a manuscript with a printed slip announcing 
its non-appearance on the ground of not being available, or for the 
reason that the editorial hopper is full and running over, is simply 
a necessity of circumstance and nota discourtesy in any sense of 
the term— 


That—To write a letter of explanation with every returned man- 
uscript would require more time than a busy editor has at disposal 
and would be a ruinous tax upon both time and labor— 

That—Writers who may wish to have their manuscripts returned 
in case of non-acceptance, must enclose return postage with their 
communications. A// manuscript unaccompanied with return 
postage, in case of not being retained for use, will be filed away for 
safe keeping “ until called for.” 


AFTER DINNER REMARKS. 


As an indication of the interest. taken in our Literary Dinner, 
we give a few of the remarks accompanying the returns of the 
writers, and bushels more of a similar tenor could be given, had 
we space for that purpose. 


I send on my completed lists of Guests and Dishes, hoping that 1t may 
not be too late. I have had to “‘go into the highways and hedges and 
compel them to come in;’’ I have had the assistance of the clergy and 
the laity; and wherever I go, somebody says, “‘ By the way, have you 
found the ‘Monk Monarch?’” I have enjoyed it thoroughly—more 
than any of the other feasts. In a few cases, where there is room for a 
difference of opinion, I have given two names, since I could not, by any 
possibility, know which was in your mind. I think my Guests must be 
very nearly correct, and I have high hopes of the Dessert Set. 

If Goop HousEKEEPING has been as thoroughly advertised every- 
where as here by the ‘‘ Monk Monarch” and the “ Venus,” I am afraid 
the price will be raised. Hoping for another as interesting and profitable. 

KALAMAZOO, MICH. Cc. 


* * * As to the Guests, ‘‘ No. 16,’’ some mistake, I think, for the side 
saddle was first used by Anne, wife of Richard II, in 1388, and the orig- 
inator of the massacre of St. Bartholomew was Catharine de Medici, in 
1572—184 years after. M. E. L. 

SOMERVILLE, N. J. 


I hope that my appearance at the ‘‘ Literary Dinner” is not made so 
late as to be entirely unrecognized by the host. It is very doubtful 
whether some of the guests whom I have brought are the ones invited 
and expected, but I seriously hope some of them will be made welcome. 

POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 


We find Goop HOUSEKEEPING very entertaining and instructive. I 
attacked the “Literary Dinner” with gusto—greedily beginning with 
the Dishes, and leaving the Guests to be attended to afterwards. I 
think I have been successful in finding out the Bill of Fare, except No. 
37, which will not be discovered. Mrs. D. F. 

RIDGEWOOD, N. J. 


I was attracted to the “‘ Literary Dinner,” although unacquainted with 
many of the Guests. I send my list of the Dishes, somewhat doubtful 
as to several of the answers. I shall watch the magazine to find out who 
are the successful ones, as I am much interested in the puzzle. 

SOMERVILLE, N. J. A. 


In my haste, I sent you several days since a partial list of Dishes of 
the “ Literary Dinner,”’ not intending to try for the Guests, but after our 
New England dinner, I proposed to my friends that we take a peep at 
the Guests, as they passed in to the Dining Room, and was sur- 
prised to find, on a close inspection, that we recognized many of them, 
but yet there were those it seemed we ought to know but failed to name. 

ARLINGTON, Mass. 3. 


I enclose the best we can do with your puzzle, which has been a source 
of much amusement and interest to us as a family. M. R. W. 
OLp CHATHAM, N. Y. 


I enclose my list of the Dishes of the “ Literary Dinner.” If Stras- 
burg is considered, as it is now, German, then my answer to No. 24 of 
the Guests would be “ Paté-de-foie-gras ’’ and ‘‘ What a French town is 
noted for,’’ one of its mines, Bordeaux, Burgundy, Claret, Champagne. 
If we had been asked to name an American Dainty, we could have filled 
Goop HovusEKEEPING, and “A German Dainty” hardly seems fair. I 
appreciate your excellent paper and have made it known toa great many 
people. ; Mrs. F. H. S. 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 


I enclose herewith my solution of your “ Literary Dinner.”’ I have 
little hope that it is a correct one, as the questions, in some cases, leave 
room for great doubt as to just the correct reply. “A Color” Salmon, 
Cream or Olive, etc. However, I have received great benefit and 
pleasure from the search, and think this by far the most instructive of 
the Series you have so far published. I trust I am not so far away from 
the correct solution as to discourage future efforts. © Mrs. C. C. S. 

FRANKLIN, PA. 


All of our family are at work on your “ Literary Dinner.” Of the 
three lists which we have brought together, there is only a little differ- 
ence of opinion, so I have copied the three, and enclose them. I am at 
work upon the Guests, and will send a list soon. Mrs. S. T. 

KANSAS. 


I send enclosed a solution for the Dishes in your “ Literary Dinner.” 
Several of them will serve just as correctly with two or more con- 
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structions. That is, the clue is rather ambiguous. I have given [naming 

more than one, in some instances] my choice first, you will see. I have 

all but ten of the Guests, but almost despair of the others, especially the 

mighty brain which made the discovery that ‘School girls smell of 

bread and butter.” E. G. S. 
Wicuira, Kansas. 


I am sorry not to have sent in my list earlier, but Iam a new sub- 
scriber to your delightful magazine and my first number did not arrive 
until the evening before Thanksgiving—a week after its issue. More- 
over, I have made rather hard work of it. I think you were right in say- 
ing there were some pretty hard nuts to crack. Mrs. E. O. 

MANCHESTER, VERMONT. 


Enclosed please find a list of answers to the Dishes composing the 
Bill of Fare of your “ Literary Dinner.” It will help swell the number 
of guessers.”’ M. A. G. 

Monson, Mass. 


I send solution for ‘‘ Literary Dinner.” It is decidedly the best thing 
Iever saw. Last week I sent a list of Guests and Dishes. This morn- 
ing I received the new Goop HOouSEKEEPING and in it I read that as 
yet no one had sent in the correct answer. I was so certain that mine 
were right that I have re-copied them, thinking that by some ill luck my 
letter had heen delayed, or that I had left out some in my haste. 

UNION SprinGs, N. Y. 7 H. A. F. 


The enclosed are the answers to your Thanksgiving Dinner puzzle 
which some of the boys in the school have prepared. Even if we come 
Jar from missing any prize we shall look anxiously for the appearance 
of the corrected list. FP. B 

The Gunnery, WASHINGTON, CT. 


I enclose the names I have made out for your Thanksgiving Dinner. 
I have been so interested in the dinner that I have made acquaintance 
with but few of the Guests, but am in hopes to become acquainted with 
them all in a few days. Mrs. A. B. 
DAYTON, OHIO. 


Since the Goop HOUSEKEEPING Thanksgiving Dinner Party came 
out I have been seeking its solution, and asa result of my search send 
the inclosed answer tothe Dinner. I was the most undecided about No. 
24, but found in an article ina back number of GoopD HOUSEKEEPING 
the statement that “ Sausage was the great German delicacy,” and I 
concluded from this authority that it must be sausage of some kind; as I 
already had that dish at No. 10, I called this Bologna, although that 
dish took its name, I believe, from an Italian city. The authority for 
answer to No. 21 is the traditional couplet from the old spelling book : 

“ Time cuts down all, 
Both great and small.” 
The first syllable of No. 11 is from Czsar’s celebrated “ Veni, vidi- 
vici.”’” Although among the guests I recognized many of “‘ auld acquaint- 
ance,” and have made the acquaintance of a number less familiar, through 
the courtesy of Mr. Webster and others. There are several who still re- 
main strangers to me despite my efforts to find a “‘ mutual friend’”’ to 
perform the ceremony of an introduction. Should I be so fortunate as 
to secure an introduction to these before the answer is published, I will 
forward their names, together with those of the company with whom I 
am already familiar. S. C. E. 
Troy, N. Y. 


I enclose the Bill of Fare for the ‘’ Literary Dinner” to which your 
readers were invited in the last number of GoopD HOUSEKEEPING. I 
have nearly all the names of the Guests, but as my list is not complete, 
it would be of no use to send it. I am doubtful about the names of two 
or three of the Dishes, especially tfe ‘German Dainty,’’—however, I 
venture to forward them. Although I have little expectation of receiv- 
ing a prize, the Dinner has afforded me real pleasure. F. M. W. 

PITTSFIELD, MAss. 


I have enjoyed solving your “ Literary Dinner” puzzle and am anx- 
iously waiting for the magazine with the correct names. 


NORTHAMPTON, Mass. Mrs. C. H. J. 


I submit the enclosed solution of your ‘‘ Literary Dinner” for your 
examination—the Dishes. The Guests are not quite ready yet. The 
intercourse with them has been delightful. S. M. C. 

CINNAMINSON, NEW JERSEX 


I thought to try my hand at solving the “‘ Literary Dinner” puzzle, but 
it proves to be more a trial of the head than of the hands. I am not 
**Quick Witted,’’ but it would take a person of miraculous gifts to suc- 
ceed any better than I have in some instances. I send only a list of the 
Dishes, and in this there are evidently some errors. For No. 24,1 have 


put down several dishes which are German, but as Dainties they are out 
of the question. Nos. 20 and 21 are almost sure to be wrong. There 
should undoubtedly be a dish of Cranberries and I don’t find any Salads, 
nor Jellies. Probably no housekeeper had a hand in setting this table. 
AKRON, OHIO. H. W. J. 


Please find enclosed my answers to the “‘ Literary Dinner.” There is 
only one (?) answer that I cannot give, and I prefer leaving it open to giv- 
ing what I feel to be a wrong answer. I have asked professors and 
school teachers, ministers and doctors, but can find no solution. Ihave, 
with the assistance of my husband, read of all the American historians, 
dead and alive, but can find no satisfactory answer. I hope you will find 
my answers correct. Mrs. C. L. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


I fear I am rather too late for the “ Literary Dinner,” but find consola- 
tion on the old saw, “Better late than never,’ so I dare to put in an ap- 
pearance, although a tardy one, with my list of Guests and Dishes. 

PLAINFIELD, NEW JERSEY. 


Enclosed please find names of Dishes composing ‘‘ Thanksgiving Din- 
ner,” also the Guests, as I caught the names, whispered, many times in 
so low atone that Iam far from sure of them. By the united wit and 
wisdom of the entire family, we got all, not marked with an interrogation 
point, the day after receiving GooD HOUSEKEEPING. I have been wait- 
ing all this time to verify the doubtful ones without success, as we live 
in a small town, with no access to books except what our own small li- 
brary affords. I still enjoy ‘The Best” as much as ever; cooked my 
Thanksgiving dinner by Mrs. Lincoln’s directions, and it was a perfect 
success. Mrs. E. S. C. 

WARWICK, N. Y. 


Please find enclosed answer to the “Literary Dinner.’”’ Was not 
Pope’s characterization of Bacon, ‘‘ The wisest, brightest, meanest of 
mankind?” and is it not seven cities instead of ten which claim to be 
Homer’s birth-place ? L. B. 

SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 


I have often desired to respond to communications in GooD Houss- 
KEEPING, but have been deterred by the thought that the people down 
in Massachusetts are so near while ‘‘ poor old Missouri” is so far away, 
as well as despised, that the voice of one of her daughters would never 
be heard. I must own that I would have sent a reply to the “ bed bug 
and flea’ problem had it been announced that Prof. Riley was to be the 
umpire. And I would have tried the “ Literary Dinner,” but thought it 
of no use to compete with answers which were to be tested by their date. 
However, the issue of December 8 states that the answers are not satis- 
factory, so I send my solution of the Dishes, to give me the excuse for 
writing you a letter. As tothe guests, I think I know them all, but 
would prefer a day for revision. I probably might change some of the 
list I send, on further thought. M. T. McC. 

SEDALIA, Mo. 


We have not yet found the proper authority to introduce us to Nos. 1, 
31 and 59 of your “Literary Dinner’’ Guests, and we fear we may be 
mistaken in the identity of Nos. 13, 19, 25 (dishes) and 40. We therefore 
reserve the privilege of sending a postscript at a later date, in case we 
find the questions that have not been correctly answered by some one 
else. We give you the palm as champion puzzle-makers. We hardly 
like to count up the number of days we have spent on this one, or the 
authorities we have hunted through. MR. AND Mrs. J. A. MacM. 

OMAHA, NEBRASKA. 


I send my list of Dishes for the “‘ Literary Dinner; ”’ I hope they-will 
be in time. I have been waiting, hoping to be able to send, also, alist of 
the Guests, but there are still two of them that I cannot recognize. 

AMHERST, Mass. E. C. U. 


Having completed the lists of the Guests and Dishes I trust, that I am 
not too late to accept the invitation to the “ Literary Dinner,” which 
has been a source of amusement for several evenings not only for 
myself, but for other members of the family. I enclose them to you 
with the hope that they may meet your approval. In deciding about 
the Islandand tropical tree, I took those fruits, which are in common 
use at the dinner table, although there was quite a choice, namely for the 
Islands,—Plum, Madeira, Santa Cruz and Jamaica,—but supposing this 
to be a temperance party, passed them all. For the Tropical tree,— 
Olives, Figs, Almonds. Mrs. S. B. D, 

Boston, Mass. 


Your “ Literary Dinner” spread so attractively on GooD HOUSEKEEP- 
ING’s table has been a source of real pleasure to me in my leisure mo- 
ments, and I was in hopes of being able to send you the names of Guests 
as well as Bill of Fare before this. But there are several Guests who are 
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rather difficult to form an acquaintance with. I shall therefore send the 

names of Dishes now, and later on the Guests, if I succeed in making 

their acquaintance. I hope the solution is correct. P. &. 
IRVING PARK, ILL. 


I have been interested in your ‘“‘ Literary Dinner” in Goop Hovuse- 
KEEPING for November 24, and taken some time and thought in guess- 
ing at the Dishes, and send you my solution. I have not finished the 
Guests, but will send them as soon as I can. I cannot expect one of the 
prizes, but wish you would give the answer of the whole. M. P. B. 

WASHINGTON, CT, 


I have bought your valuable paper from the first number, but have 
not before tried any of the puzzles, and send you the following list of 
the Bill of Fare. ©. 

PORTLAND, ME. 


I enclose a copy of Dishes for your “‘ Literary Dinner ”’ and hope they 
are correct. Nos. 20 and 25 are the hardest, I think; I thought it might 
possibly be loaf sugar, after Sugar Loaf Mountain, but that is only a 
small peak in New Brunswick. M. H. V. C. 

TRYON, PRINCE EDWARDS ISLAND. 

I send you a list of the viands for your ‘Literary Dinner,’ not be- 
cause I know they are correct, nor becanse I hope for a prize, but 
because I do not like to have so much of my own and my neighbors’ 
brain power utterly lost. A. M. W. 

SPRINGFIELD, VERMONT. 


It is not with much expectation of winning a prize that I send you my 
solution of your “Literary Dinner” puzzle. Goop HousEKEEPING 
came to me November 26, being one of the magazines taken in our 
reading club. I have been obliged to make up the answers from mem- 
ory, with the aid only of what few books are in our own library, as we 
have no public library to which we can have access. Hoping that you 
may enjoy your own Thanksgiving dinner as much as I have enjoyed 
this imaginary one, I am most sincerely Mrs. J. W. G. 

SOUTHERN PINEs, N. C. 


Your very entertaining Dinner takes a long time to digest. The 
whole family have struggled with it and at last in desperation I send you 
the result, almost knowing that some are wrong. If I do not send it 
I shall never stop thinking of it. Your magazine is a great help as I 
am a housekeeper and have only just started into the “‘ trade,” quite inex- 
perienced. I hope to see more of these spicy dishes and witty guests. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa. Miss E. L. K. 


I have the pleasure of returning the following list of Dishes spread 
before the Guests at your “ Literary Dinner.’”” Some of the Dishes 
have been exceedingly well ‘‘ covered,”” probably that they may be more 
easily kept warm, while others have been so uncertain that I have held 
my list for several days, hoping for more light. We have thus far suc- 
ceeded in unveiling all but eight of your Guests, but they appear to have 
been so long and deeply buried (or possibly cremated ) as to be as yet 
beyond our reach. Mrs. E. W. C. 

WESTFIELD, Mass. 


In reply to your kind invitation to be present at the “ Literary 
Dinner” mentioned in the edition of “‘Goop HovusEKEEEING No- 
vember 24, which was handed to me last week. I make bold to 
offer the following solutions, as answers to your questions therein 
contained, commencing with the Dishes you have prepared, which 
I think would satisfy St. Julian, himself, were he present. I have 
been an invalid since my seventh year, ’am now eighteen years old, have 
never attended a High School, Academy or College, but have devoted 
my time to reading the current literature of the day, and ancient as well 
as modern history. Some of the historical questions are vague, and I 
will have to draw largely upon my imagination in adapting my answers to 
them. G. S. Mc W. 

NASHVILLE, TENN. 


I enclose my list of guests at the “‘ Literary Dinner.” It was com- 
plete a week a go excepting Nos. 19 and 35; I understood No. 35 asa 
quotation, but now conclude it is not. I have also been searching for 
No. 1g as an actual occurrence,—one who /itera/ly “ ascended the throne 
over his father’s corpse.” If there be such a fact I fail tofindit. There 
are several other guests concerning whom I feel much doubt, Nos. 1, 22, 
44, 46, 59; of the last I remember reading the fact but forget the 
name, and all search has been in vain. Regarding the others, authori- 
ties differ so widely one is left in bewilderment as to facts. For instance 
(No. 1,) every age, every court, has had a “ Fairest of the fair,” a “ Queen 
of beauty,”’ etc., and “ who shall decide?” I think it is Pauline Bona- 
parte, because of Canova’s statue of her. 

And here I enter a protest, a very mild one. Do not give us problems 


where the imagination has guste so wide a field. We housekeepers are, 
practical; one can (generally) lay one’s finger on a fact, but one can- 
not always take the time to mount the wing of fancy and float away into 
the regions of the “ It-might-be,’’ however alluring. 

Now this protest is very mild compared with the one which I do not 
write. I presume my list is both late, and not entirely correct ; more- 
over I have not yet “ guessed ”’ all the Dishes; still, I do not harbour 
malice and therefore enclose $2.50 for a renewal of my subscription. 

New YorK CITY. Mrs. F. M. 


I have taken Goop HOUSEKEEPING since its first appearance although 
not a subscriber, but purchasing it regularly at a periodical store. 
Iam interested in all its contents although not a housekeeper, and 
especially in your anagrams, having succeeded in puzzling out the 
greater part of most of them. Your “Literary Dinner’ I have been 
especially interested in, and although my answer may not be correct, 
I send what I hope may be the true version. Two of the Guests 
still puzzle me, but will send my first venture, hoping the Dishes 
of the table may be correct. 


East Boston, MAss. Miss M. A. T. 


Having completed the list of Dishes spread on your “ Literary Dinner” 
table, I will mail to you to-morrow morning, my earliest opportu” ‘ty. 
The Thanksgiving number of Goop HOUSEKEEPING has arrived his 
morning at 9.30 o’clock. I am writing on the list of the Guests at your 
table and hope soon to send you the correct solution of that, trusting 
that I may be the earliest heard from. M. L. S. 

LAUREL, MD. 


I send you answers to most of the Dishes, and all the Guests at your 
“Literary Dinner,” though I have no idea all are correct, but I would 
be much obliged if you would let me know through your columns 
whether or not most were well answered. B.W.C.A. 

DALLAS, TEXAS. 


Enclosed please find my list of Guests and Dishes for the “ Literary 
Dinner.’”’ Doubtless you will have many correct answers, but some 
questions are beyond my ken. However, we consider this “ Literary 
Dinner” an excellent idea, as it makes one burnish up one’s tarnished 
historical memories, and we anxiously await your Donation Party. 

ABILENE, TEXAS. Mrs. F. L. N. 


Enclosed are my lists of Guests and Dishes at your Dinner. I’ve en- 
joyed looking up the answers very much, and hope some time you'll 
give us a similar list again, because it refreshes our historical knowledge 
so much. A. C. E. 

NEWTON CENTER, Mass. 


Having worked long and faithfully for the correct solution of the 
“ Literary Dinner ” puzzle, I am at last forced to give it up while incom- 
plete. However, I enclose the result of my labors, hoping that it will 
not be unwelcome because a few of the guests refused to come at my 
bidding. I called upon them repeatedly, but they were ever ‘not at 
home” to me. I trust the correct solution will soon appear in your ex- 
cellent magazine, which is much prized in my home. We have taken it 
from the first issue and it seems to us a tried and trusty friend. You 
have our hearty good wishes for the continuance of the success it has 
gained. Miss M. F. W. 

NEw LonpDoN, CONN. 


Hoping I am not too late, I forward the answers, as nearly correct as 
I could make them, to the “Literary Dinner.”” Much pleasure and 
profit has been experienced in selecting the Guests and determining the 
Dishes. With best wish for success of GooD HOUSEKEEPING. 

CoLuMBus, OHIO. . A. E. R. 


Please give us some more historical puzzles, they are so interesting 
and instructive. Mrs. G. H. T. 
MONTREAL, CANADA. 


I have to thank you for the pleasure I have had in getting the answers 
to your ingenious questions. Mrs. J. B. H. 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA. 


LADIES’ FASHIONS. 

Helena Rowe’s paper in this issue of GooD HOUSEKEEPING 
covers a very important change in the ladies’ fashions, more ultra 
than any that has taken place in a number of years, and it is one of 
the earliest announcements of this change made by any publica- 
tion. Our fashion contributor has unexcelled facilities for giving 
to the public the latest fashions, changes of style, etc., promptly, 
and her presentations are always carefully and authoritatively mace. 
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HouSEKEEPING. 


GOOD THINGS IN GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 

Mary Barr Munroe’s second paper on “ Table Etiquette ” covers 
the matters of invitations and acceptances and the reception and 
entertainment of guests, with many related points upon which 
everybody needs to be carefully informed. 

Manual training is a prominent educational topic. It pertains 
vitally to home welfare, and the series of papers on “ Manual 
Training in the Household,” begun in this number, will be read 
with interest. 

“An Idyl of Red Oak Hill,” by Penelope A. House, is an ex- 
ceedingly readable story. 

Economy in dress is an art and a science in which much is to be 
learned by our growing-up daughters. The chapter by “ Cuno 
Vidal ” is practical and terse. 

Children like to earn pin-money, and Annie Curd points out 
some useful ways of doing it. 

Dr. Amelia A. Whitfield’s paper on the care of babies this week 
treats of croup, that most terrifying plague of child-life and severe 
trial of the mother’s life. 

Are our homes declining? There is suggestiveness in what 
Mrs. M. H. Faris writes on “ The Cynosure of Home,” and it 
should provoke thought on a matter of vital interest to the 
household. 

Aman may honor “A Kitchen Apron” and may be proud of 
wearing it if he puts it on in the spirit that moved “A Country 
Parson.” 

Adelaide G. Marchant gives helpful hints about Sunday 
Breakfasts. 

Some new departures are indicated in Helena Rowe’s chapter 
on “ Family Fashions and Fancies.” 

The other departments are full of good things and the contribu- 
tions of poetry are especially commendable. The answers to the 
Literary Dinner and the award of prizes are announced. 

A varied feast altogether ; and we have many more in store. 


HOME FURNISHING AND DEOORATION. 

The initial number of a new Series of papers with the above title 
will be given in the next issue of GooD HOUSEKEEPING. The open- 
ing paper treats of ‘‘ The New and Notable in Wall Papers,” and 
the second paper will be devoted to Carpets, other subjects being 
taken up as the seasons may suggest or occasion require. These 
papers are prepared by a writer and housekeeper of experience and 
capability, and arrangements have been perfected with leading im- 
porting and manufacturing houses, by which the writer will have 
access to the freshest presentations of the new and notable in 
the different branches of popular household furnishing, and the 
papers will be prepared for our use from personal and direct exam- 
ination at headquarters. This Series of papers will enable us to rep- 
resent the Furnishing and Decoration feature of Goop HouseE- 
KEEPING with papers equally reliable and of the same high char- 
acter and intelligent rendering as is accorded to the Series of 
‘Family Fashions and Fancies” by Helena Rowe, the “ Gastron- 
omic Suggestions,” and Breakfast and Dinner Series of papers by 
Miss Parloa, the papers on Table Etiquette of Mrs. C. K. Munroe, 
the Quaker Housekeeping papers of Rachel Macy, the Etiquette of 
Invitations papers of Florence Howe Hall, the stories of Bessie 
Chandler and others. In addition to the varied appetizing viands 
already secured for the enrichment of our Fortnightly Bills of Fare, 
our editorial caterer has arrangements partially perfected for many 
desirable additions to our already well-filled Fortnightly Table of 
Contents. 


QUESTIONING THE FORK. 

One of those heterodox fellows who may be found to question 
everything, asks upon what sound principle is the law founded that 
forbids the putting of the knife into the mouth in eating. Why 
should a plate of steel, he asks, be interdicted from an office that 
the same steel, bifurcated, trifurcated or quadrufurcated, may 
properly perform? There is no objection to be made, on the score 
of cutting one’s mouth, for in all ages of the past, when everybody 
ate with the knife, nobody ever cut his mouth. This heretic as-, 
serts that a certain consistency of food can be “hoisted in,” as a 
Western man would say, much more readily by a knife than by a 
fork. Of course you can get the bulk of a mashed potato or turnip 
by dexterously fishing with a fork, but you can do it much neater 
and in better time with a knife, he continues; and then, the knife 
will secure all the gravy, which is mostly sifted out by the opera- 
tion of the fork, and one thus loses the richest part of the meal. 

It is a matter of history that knives played an important part in 
domestic life long before forks were invented, and that when first 
the latter implements appeared it was considered a mark of effem- 
inacy or ultra-refinement to use them. Tosucha degree was this 
prejudice against them indulged in in France that in the sixteenth 
century the use of forks was considered sinful in monasteries, and 
the monks split up into two parties on the question. 

Forks originally came into use to save the fingers from soiling, and 
Italy was the first place where they were used. Ben Jonson writes of 
“the laudable use of forks brought into custom here as they are in 
Italy to the sparing of napkins.” Some time later a writer praises 
the King of Hungary for eating without a fork without soiling his 
clothes. An old writer explains why the Italian used the fork by 
saying that he could not “endure to have his dish touched with his 
fingers, see*ng that all men’s fingers are not clean alike.” But the 
fork was originally and up to very modern times used only to hold 
meat and other pieces of food while the knife was cutting them. 
The putting of it into the mouth instead of the knife was only an 
afterthought, due probably to the unclean appearance of the knife 
blade after it had been used to shovel into the mouth gravies, egg- 
yolks, acids, etc. For this reason silver forks were made; they 
are cleaner than iron or steel forks. Every step, then, from the 
original use of the fork as a substitute for the fingers, to its more 
extended use as a substitute for the knife, together with the em- 
ployment of silver in place of iron, has been dictated by cleanliness. 


HOME OORRESPONDENOE. 


THE NIGHT LAMP. 


TAYLORVILLE, CAL. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING : 


I was glad to findin Mrs. Clarissa Potter a fellow believer in the 
“night light,” and would like to add for the benefit of other be- 
lievers, that we have discarded our kerosene light in favor of 
tapers, which we have actually grown fond of, such faithful, help- 
ful little lights have they proven. We use Chinese nut oil, which 
burns well, has no unpleasant odor, and is inexpensive, and a 
French taper called “ Vudleuses Indespensables Hygieneques,” 
which must also bear the signature of “ Madame Auby” to be 
genuine. These tapers come in white and red wax, and we find 
the red ones much the best. We fill a common jelly-glass two- 
thirds full of water, the other third oil; put in the porcelain float 
which comes with each box, and burn a fresh taper every night. I 
feel quite sure if Mrs. Potter tries them, she will agree with us 
that they are better and cheaper than kerosene. Before closing, I 
must add my thanks to those of the many mothers who have re- 
ceived valuable help from your delightful magazine. 

Mrs. S. J. T. 
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